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CHAPTER I. 

When I left Hilton for my new home, it was a 
soft balmy morning in the month of May. The 
sun shone brightly and gloriously, and the dew- 
drops which still hung on the points of the long 
grass, and on the leaves of the trees, glittered 
like diamonds. We passed orchards of fruit- 
trees. The plums and pears were covered with 
snowy-white blossoms, and the rose-shaded bloom 
of the apple was beginning to unfold. The busy 
little titmouse ran up and down their rugged 
stems seeking for insects, and pecked off the 
petals without mercy. 

On the village greens the motherly geese wad- 
dled with an air of compliant dignity, followed 
by a train of young yellow chicks, who looked 
very much like those catkins of the willow, which 
children call " goslings," only larger. 
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The meadows were covered with rich luxuriant 
grass, in which pastured mares and foals, cows 
with bleating calves, and fat well-grown lambs. 
The birds sang their loudest ; their shrill, clear 
notes seemed literally a gush of happiness that 
they could not restrain. 

Little children played before the cottage doors, 
and strung balls of cowslip flowers ; and old peo- 
ple crept up and down the paths by the hedge- 
sides, or along garden walls, enjoying the bright 
sunshine and the balmy, flower-scented air. 

Oh, beautiful Spring ! with thy birds and blos- 
soms, thy bright skies, gentle breezes, and softly- 
falling rains — when the young heart dances with 
happiness, and even the aged feel as if they had 
renewed their strength ! 

I also, as I travelled along, enjoyed deeply 
the beauty of the time, and felt happier than I 
had felt for years — from that day when Mr. 
Tracy turned his horse's head from my aunt's 
window, and rode his way to quit the shores of 
England, a rejected and angry man — leaving 
me weeping behind. 

I had resolved to bury my dead. 

Of this sorrow I have said little. The wound 
was not on the surface. It bled inwardly. It 
saddened my spring of life. It embittered my 
heart towards her whose pride and ambition 
had caused it. I think one reason why I loved 
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my aunt Diana so much was, that I felt she alone 
had understood and pitied me. To her dying day, 
whenever she and I spoke of the future, she 
would say wistfully — " I am afraid you will 
never marry now, Lizzie ! I always regretted 
that your aunt Joan prevented your marrying 
Mr. Tracy, I wished for the match — ^but Joan 
would listen to no one." 

Now, at last, I roused myself from the stupor 
of grief — ^looked my last upon my dead hopes, 
and buried them deep, deep, out of my sight — 
N and resolved to let time sow flowers and grass 
over them. My grief had not been altogether 
selfish. My aunt Joan had never known Mr. 
Tracy's aflliction ; but I knew it. I grieved for 
the lonely man, who in his hours of suffering 
had no wife to minister to and to sooth him. 

I thought of him out of spirits, and out of 
health — ill, among strangers ; — of that dreary, 
dreary voyage, undertaken without hope; and 
my soul refused comfort. 

One day, before I left Hilton, my aunt Theo- 
dosia and I walked out together towards a 
larch wood. The young tender green leaves, 
among which hung the crimson tassels, looked 
bright and pleasant. Underneath them grew 
soft, branching, verdant wood-moss. A sandy 
path led through the midst, strewed with the 
dead needle-like spines of last year's leaves, 

b2 
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and cones that had shed their seeds. I turned 
up a winding path to the left, and led my aunt 
Theodosia to a little clearing in the wood. 

Well 1 knew the place 1 

It was a small circular space^ with a thorn- 
tree — ^now covered with white blossoms — in the 
midst. The turf was almost as green and fine 
as that of a well-kept lawn ; and it was literally 
purpled all over with violets. A few white 
ones grew round the root of the tree. 

We sat down there some time, and admired 
the beauty of this sylvan parlour, walled on all 
sides with the green larches; then we turned 
our steps homewards. 

The season of the year, the scent of flowers, 
the song of the birds, recalled to aunt Theo- 
dosia's mind the golden hours of her youth. 
She walked silently by my side, singing snatches 
of old songs. Though she was seventy,* her 
voice was still clear and honey-sweet. Her 
songs were beautiful, for they gushed out from 
a, full heart as naturally as those of the birds. 

Saying little to each other, we walked through 
the wood, crossed the ploughed fields, and 
passed the old hall where Cromwell's generals 
rested the night before one of those great 
battles that decided the fate of England. It is 
a farm-house now, and few know that any 

• A fact. 
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memories or traditions attach to it. There are 
no traces of its former greatness, save two 
stone pillars with round knobs that form the 
gateway of the entrance — and several yew trees 
and barberry bushes, scattered about, and 
making one wonder how they got there, into 
that farmer's meadow — remains of what was the 
old hall's Pkasaunce. 

I love that old word; far more expressive 
than our modem "grounds," or "shrubberies." 
Like other old words, it expressed both the 
thing, and the feeling it excited. A shrubbery 
is only a plantation of tall trees, with evergreens 
and flowering shrubs in front; a pleasaunce 
was an entanglement of greenery, and terraced 
walks, and lofty, wide-spreading trees, and 
close-clipt, verdurous walls of beech and yew — 
wherein a person walked to take pleasure. 

We passed the straggling remains of the old 
pleasaunce, and went down a narrow lane. On 
either side, in the hedgerows, grew maple and 
elm trees; and interspersed with them, yews, 
holly, and barberry. One of these yews is 
curious. It has grown up so closely with a 
hawthorn, that it is impossible to say which is 
the stem of the hawthorn, which that of the 
yew. Very beautiful it is, when the white 
May-flowers shine out against the dark ever- 
green. 
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The ground slopes gently from under these 
last-named trees, on the right-hand side, and is 
thickly studded with blue bells. I must say the 
road itself is rough enough ; for in winter time 
the farmers' carts pass up it continually, cutting 
deep ruts in the stiff clay of which it is com- 
posed. But in spring and summer it is a plea- 
sant, quiet walk. I loved it. 

We walked a little way down it, aunt Theo- 
dosia and I, listening to the lark carolling high 
in the air above our heads — and to the occa- 
sional cry of " cuckoo ! " " cuckoo I " first from 
one side, then the other; but never seeing the 
eldritch creature itself. She, as 1 said, was 
singing snatches of old love songs — and I think- 
ing of the time when I used to meet Mr. Tracy 
in this very lane. We came to two trees that 
had been felled the previous winter, and now 
lay prostrate on the ground. Aunt Theodosia 
sat down on one, and I placed myself by her 
side. She sang with touching pathos the old 
Scottish song, 

" Ye banks and braes o' bonny Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ? 
How can ye sing, ye little birds, 
And I sae wearie, f u' o' care ?" 

At the end of the verse she stopped. Then 
averting her face from mine, she pulled a handful 
of the flowers and grass that grew beside her, 
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saying, as she did so, " Lizzie, you remember 
Mr. Tracy of course ?" 

My heart beat violently, 

"Yes !" was all I could say. 

" He did not die, as was supposed ; he re- 
turned to England ; he has been married some 
years." 

I drew a long breath, like one relieved from 
a heavy burden. Speak I could not. Ever 
since I rose up from the floor where I had flung 
myself in my despair, with that mysterious voice 
ringing in my ears, " He is not dead — he lives ! " 
a certainty that he was yet an inhabitant of 
earth had taken possession of my mind. I had 
an inward conviction that the oracle was true. 
No delusion of fancy, no wild dream ; but one 
of those mysterious spiritual intimations which 
spirit gives to spirit, under circumstances of 
great and torturing suffering — or before such a 
time comes ; when the strength of human love 
has power almost to rend ^he veil of the invisible 
world, and force from it a prophecy of the future. 
Four times to me have such revelations come — 
except in this one case, unasked, unsought, un- 
welcome — the heralds of sorrow and woe. 

The news of Mr. Tracy's marriage gave me 
pain, mixed with pleasure. After a time pleasure 
predominated ; for mine had not been a selfish 
love. 
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One sharp pang shot through my heart ; then 
I took comfort in the thought that he was 
happy. 

He would not be alone in the dark hour now. 
A wife's hands would bathe that throbbing brow. 
She would move with noiseless step through the 
darkened room ; and share and lighten those 
hours of pain and suffering which hitherto he 
had borne alone. 

I almost forgave my aunt Joan now. 

Not quite — when I thought of the long, love- 
less existence before me, and the happiness that 
might have been mine. 

One day before this I had visited my favourite 
lane alone. I gathered some blue-bells, took 
them home, and dried them in my prayer-book. 
Then on a sheet of paper edged with black — 
why, I knew — I wrote these lines : 



Oh ! withered, sapless flowers, 

Tom from your natal stem, 
No soft spring gales, no falling showers, 

Can bid you bloom again I 

I plucked ye from your birth-place, 

Beneath the maple shade. 
Among flowers and long dewy grass. 

When the skylark sang overhead. 
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There to the gale yonr blue-bells 

Gave out a sweet perfume, 
The bee sought honey in their cells, 

And sang a pleasant tune. 

There, in the light of morning, 

'Mid other flowerets fair. 
Your sweet birth-place adorning, 

Ye opened to the air. 

The warm noon sun shone on ye, 

Ye grew fairer day by day. 
As ye looked up to his crimson beams. 

And caught his latest ray. 

When evening dews descended, 

Your closing petals fell, 
And with the night-breeze blended 

A soft and dream-like knell. 

Oh I flowers ! not for your beauty — 

Beautiful as ye were — 
Hath my spoiling hand thus plucked ye 

From life, and joy, and air. 

Ye bring to me sweet memories 

Of pleasant days gone by — 
Of hopes and feelings fresh and pure. 

Ere the springs of life ran dry. 

Spring flowers, ye tell of spring-time. 

Of the heart's early spring ! 
The visions of my early prime 

Back on my soul ye bring ! 

The present passes from me, 

I am not now alone; 
Ye have brought me back the bold and free 

I thought was dead and gone. 
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It is a bright, bright moming 
In the sweet month of June, 

The poised lark sings sweetly 
In the cloudless skies of Time. 

A thousand other choristers 
Answer from bush and grove, 

One feeling bursts from every heart. 
Each sings, " I love — I love!" 

A stalwart horseman^s pacing 

The shady lane along ; 
Through green boughs interlacing 

A soldier^s morion shone. 

A dark bay steed is prancing 
Upon the grassy sward ; 

Its rider^s dark eyes glancing 
For a timid girPs regard. 

That speaking eye that searches, 
Those birds in the larch grove. 

And the maiden^s cheek that f ushes. 
Speak all of Love, of Love I 

Oh ! fair was earth around us, 
But fairer far it seemed 

In the days that we were picturing, 
In the future that we dreamed ! 



On a slip of plain white paper I now wrote 
these : 

Oh ! absent long, and long deemed dead. 

If now around thy knee 
A group of rosy prattlers stand, 

And laugh with infant glee ; 
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If she — ^their mother — ^makes life's eve 

Seem brighter than its mom ; 
No sighs of mine shall ever grieve 

That mom can ne'er return ; 

My early hopes are all dispelled. 

Oh ! had I but the power 
The blessings still from me withheld 

Upon thy head to shower ! 

Could I but know my bitter life 

Of loneliness and pain 
Brought joy to thee, I would not weep 

O'er hopes that have proved vain I 

Afterwards I leant my head on my hands, 
and looked out of the window from which I had 
so often gazed on Mr. Tracy, and shed a few 
silent tears to the memory of the past. 

Then I tore from my prayer-book the leaf to 
which I had fastened the dried blue-bells, folded 
it up with these two papers of verses, and laid 
all away in a secret drawer of my desk. 

Thus I buried my dead love. But it was 
long ere the grass grew, and flowers sprung up 
over its grave. 

It was finished. My young dreams were all 
ended now. The last dying spark of the fire 
that had once burnt so brightly, and then 
smouldered so long in the ashes, was quenched. 
I went on my way, not glad, but strong. Life 
could never seem cloudless to me again, for I 
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had known sorrow — ^but I was young, and it 
might even yet yield much happiness. 

I hoped that it would. When did youth 
despair ? 

As the day passed, and evening began to come 
on, the country on either hand grew more pic- 
turesque. I saw stretching out, far and wide, 
wild moorland fells, brown with heath and ling, 
and covered with gorse, whose yellow flowers 
glowed like burnished gold in the setting sun. 
Silvery-stemmed birch-trees rose here and there 
among grey crags. Now and then there was a 
plantation of firs or larches. Far beyond lay 
some of the highest Yorkshire hills, whose names 
I did not know. 

The coach stopped at Kendal, where I was to 
sleep. The Rector's carriage was to fetch me to 
Trevor-Court the next morning. 

Everything that met my eyes here was so 
different to anything that I had ever seen, that 
I felt as if I were in some foreign land. All 
was new and strange, but very beautiful. The 
old town with its narrow streets,, dark shops, 
and old-fashioned houses. The old rambling inn 
with its oaken floors and staircases, and their 
massive banisters. Its long passages, in several 
of which stood quaint oaken cabinets, full of 
antique and valuable china. The chairs, and 
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press, and richly-carved bedstead, of black oak, 
in the bedroom, far the handsomest bedstead I 
ever slept in, though it has been my fate to rest 
my head in some of the wealthiest mansions in 
England. All was strange and dreamlike, but 
it was a pleasant dream. 

I rang for tea. Ah I Londoners don't know 
what a north-country tea is. Til tell them what 
the waiter brought me, a mere solitary coach- 
traveller, that night : 

Delicious new home-baked bread, pats of fresh 
butter, buttered tea-cakes, with currants and 
without, buttered toast, dry toast, muffins, and 
oatcake ; raspberry jam, preserved plums, fresh 
eggs, and fried ham ; as he put the last dish on 
the table, he said, gravely, ** that if I should 
like cold roast beef and cold chicken, he would 
bring them up ; but not having the appetite of 
the bride in the Norse poem, I declined them. 

After tea, I tied on my bonnet and strolled 
through the town, and over the bridge to the 
wild ground beyond the river. 

On the left before me rose the old town of 
Kendal, with its modernised castle cresting the 
hill; on the right, high, heath-clad, swelling 
slopes, dotted over with white cottages, nestled 
in greenery ; with here and there a path or a 
sheep-track winding up them. Below ran the 
clear river, spanned by its graceful bridge ; and 
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. dashing with a soft melodious sound over a low 
dam, built slantingly across it. It looked 
like a small lake, with its shallows spreading out 
and circling large patches of fine dry sand, on 
which hanks of gay-coloured wools lay drying. 
Lower down, fastened to long poles that stretched 
across the stream, immediately below the dam, 
hung skeins of scarlet worsted ; over and through 
which the water flowed. The blue-grey hill on 
the right, with its dark brown shadows; the 
white cottages, the beautiful bridge, the clear 
glassy stream, on whose ripples silvery rays of 
moonlight broke and sparkled; and the gay- 
coloured worsteds — formed such a combination of 
hues, aa I bad never before beheld. 

All my life I had read of Kendal green. Every 
old poet and ballad speaks of it. On ques- 
tioning the people at the inn about the worsted 
that lay on the s^nds, they told me Kendal was 
still celebrated for the excellence of its dyes ; 
which was supposed to arise from the peculiar 
softness of the water in the river ; but that they 
were no longer confined to greens. 

I slept well and soundly in my antique bed. 
When I opened my eyes and looked around me 
in the morning, I felt as if I had been carried 
back a century or two. All was so sombre, heavy, 
and magnificent. My curiosity awoke, I desired 
to see as much of Kendal as I could, and I 
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jumped up and dressed myself hurriedly. 

I had a breakfast worthy of ray last night's 
tea. I asked the waiter for the bill ; it amounted' 
to six shillings I * 

I knew the Eector's horses would have to bait 
before they could go home, so I walked once 
more to the bridge to see what it was like by 
daylight. 

It looked more beautiful than the evening 
before. There was something peculiarly bright 
and dream-like in the effect of the sunbeams 
dancing on the clear stream, which refracted the 
rich hues of the long lines of scarlet wool. 
Then I walked to the church-yard, and to a hill 
near, both famous for the beautiful views they 
afford of the surrounding country — and then 
back to my inn, where I found the Trevor car- 
riage awaiting me. 

No one had come to meet me. I supposed 
the shy Mrs. Trevor could not nerve herself for 
such an effort, and I was just as well pleased. I 
had never seen anything like the beauty of the 
country through which we drove — my whole soul 
was absorbed in admiring contemplation. I 
should have made a bad companion. 

Oh I with what invigorating freshness came 

♦ This was my biU near twenty years ago, after passing a 
night at the head inn of Kendal. 
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the wild moorland breeze over the hills to me, a 
a child of the moorland 1 The blood danced in 
my veins ! I could scarcely sit still in the car- 
riage. I longed to jump out, and race over 
those heathery fells. How glorious they were, 
steeped in the bright sunlight ; with numberless 
little tarns, or pools, glistening in their brown 
sides like diamonds ! How lovely when a passing 
cloud in the sky threw a dark blue * shadow 
athwart them! How beautiful those fantastic 
masses of rock by the road-side, crag toppled 
upon crag, clothed with lichen, crested with 
graceful maiden hair ; with tufts of heath, and 
yellow brooms and young trees growing in their 
rifts, and the long pendent branches of the 
blackberry drooping here and there across them ! 
Never while I live shall I forget the intoxicating 
delight of that drive I 

At last we came to an uninteresting piece 
of road, winding along a hill-side, and shut in 
on the other hand by a thick brush-wood ; 
and I had time to compose my spirits and to 
think. 

I wondered first whether this journey and my 
present exhilaration of spirits would prove the 
precursor of happiness in my new abode, as 
surely as the dreary waste to White Cross had 

* On a bright, suiiDy day, the shadows thrown on the hills 
at the lakes are the deepest ultramarine blue. 
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shadowed out the mental dulness, the dreary 
vicinity, of the Priory ! 

Then I wondered whether we had passed all 
the beautiful scenery; and Trevor-Court also 
would be a flat uninteresting country. Just 
then we turned the shoulder of the hill, and far 
below lay a silver lake, embosomed by mountains, 
and glistening in the sun. 

I shall not say in what thwaite or valley 
Trevor-Court lies. The enterprising traveller 
may search for it in Tilber-thwaite, or Legber- 
thwaite, or any other thwaite he likes. He 
may penetrate into Wast-dale, Tew, and Lang- 
dale — that is, supposing this history be ever 
printed. 

It is not, sir, my object to point out to 
you its precise locality ;* but — ^you shall look 
at it. 

Give me your hand. We are standing on a 
wild fell, among which tower up here and there 
picturesque crags, and plantations of larches, 
and hazel-nuts, both of which are largely grown 
upon poor land in this country, and cut down 
every seventh year for charcoal. 

Below this wild, rough moorland winds a 
road 'y, on the other side of that, green meadows 
slope downwards towards the silver lake. Large 
crimson geraniums grow in those fields. 

Across the lake rises the same sort of broken 

VOL. II. c 
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hilly ground as that on which we stand, only it 
is far steeper, more precipitous. Above the 
craggy fell towers a bluff, bold mountain. 

Down its side, in a deep ravine, rushes an 
impetuous torrent; and after rainy weather 
numberless little springs well forth from the 
broad mountain side, but they are invisible at 
this distance, except when the sun glances on 
them, then they almost blind you, reflecting his 
rays like a burning-glass. 

These two ridges enclose the lake, and a few 
green fields round its margin, like two walls, 
shutting out the outer world; but at "its foot," 
as the people call it, among verdurous meadows 
and fertile corn-fields, do you see a few strag- 
gling farm-houses, a small white-washed church, 
with a house adjoining it built of greystone ? — 
that is the village of Trevor-Court and its Rec- 
tory. 

Across the lake there, close by^ the waterside, 
on which, if you look, you see it casts its dark 
shadow, with its quaint, high chimneys and ivy- 
wreathed gables, stands the Court — Trevor- 
Court, the ancient residence of the ancient 
family of Trevor. It is now always called 
Trevor-Court Hall, to distinguish it from the 
village which gradually sprung up around it, 
and which, being all Squire Trevor's property, 
naturally was called Trevor-Court too. 
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Good-bye. I kiss my hand to you. I must 
drive on to Trevor-Court. 

The Rectory house, built of the greystone of 
the country, and a good deal stained by weather, 
looked a pleasant, old-fashioned place. Tufts of 
golden moss grew on the ledge over the door, 
and on the mouldings of the walls; here and 
there from the latter drooped the graceful ivy- 
leaved snap-dragon. 

The windows were deep and casemented for 
the most part. Considerable taste and skill 
had been shewn in reconciling and adapting 
modern improvements to the old-fashioned style 
of the house. 

The new French windows in the basement 
story were half-hidden by a rustic verandah, 
the pillars of which were rough, unhewn trunks 
of trees, festooned and covered by ivy, inter- 
spersed with creepers, and relieved at this sea- 
son of the year by the pale pink clusters of the 
monthly rose. 

Yes, it looked a very pleasant home — my 
heart warmed towards it. 

The man-servant who opened the door 
shewed me into the drawing-room, and said 
he would inform his mistress of my arrival. 

She did not come for some time, so I ex- 
amined the apartment. It was rather low, but 

c2 
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light and cheerful, and had two French windows 
down to the ground ; an arch at one end sup- 
ported by pilasters, against which hung folds of 
rich crimson curtains, separated it from an inner 
and smaller room of similar height, but contain- 
ing only two French windows, like those in the 
room where I sat. I afterwards learnt that I 
had entered the house at one end, and that the 
Rector had thrown the old entrance hall and 
the two parlours on each side together, and thus 
made this pretty cheerful saloon, forming either 
one or two apartments at will. It was hung 
with crimson flock paper, crimson curtains 
relieved by snowy white ones draperied the 
windows, and the walls were decorated with 
mirrors and pictures in richly-gilt frames. 
Tables, sofas, and arm-chairs of every make were 
profusely scattered up and down ; and on the 
former lay all the usual graceful litter of a 
drawing-room wherein people live — ^half-open 
workboxes, work just laid down, books, news- 
papers, writing materials, and vases of fresh 
flowers. 

An air of quiet elegance and home comfort 
pervaded it. It was just such a room as one 
would like to call one's own. 

The five French windows opened upon a 
pretty flower-garden and lawn, divided by an 
invisible fence from the meadow beyond, in 
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which cattle grazed. Through the trees one 
caught glimpses of the lake gleaming like molten 
silver, and of the low fell on its left. It was a 
quiet home view. 

A^ I stood gazing at it from one of the win- 
dows I heard a door behind me open. I turned 
round, and Mrs. Trevor entered, leading a little 
girl by the hand. 

My glance met hers. For a single instant 
her soft blue eyes rested upon me with a strange 
fiirtive expression — they were as hastily averted. 
There was the old startled expression in them — 
the old wavering flush on her cheek, the same 
nervous trepidation of manner which had struck 
me as so singular when I first saw her at Beau- 
champ Abbey. 

She received me with the same shrinking 
humility, as if she felt honoured by my notice, 
and unworthy to associate with me. Any con- 
cealed witness of our interview would have con- 
cluded that she was the poor, subdued dependent, 
and I the lady of consequence. 

She came up to me in a hurried, timid manner, 
held out her hand, and just touched mine with 
her tremulous fingers, and then sinking into a 
chair, as if overpowered by the excitement of 
meeting me, motioned me to another. 

** I am glad to see you — I hope you are not 
tired by your journey — I am afraid you found it 
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long/' she said, speaking quick and fast, like a 
person who has learnt a speech by heart, and is 
afraid he shall forget it, if he stops to take 
breath. 

I replied, very truly, that I had never been so 
enchanted in my life, as by the scenery of that 
morning's drive. 

*' Ah ! yes ! " she said, with a sigh, " people 
say the country around is very beautiful. Miss 
Neville, this is your little pupil — Ellen." 

It is not possible to convey the startled, hur- 
ried way in which these few, every-day phrases 
were uttered. 

The child had been examining my face all the 
time her mother had been talking to me. Ap- 
parently the scrutiny satisfied her, for she came 
forwards fearlessly, and put her hand in mine ; 
nor did she relinquish her hold. From the first, 
she seemed to claim me as a friend. I bent down, 
and kissed her white forehead. 

She was a graceful, delicate child, small and 
fairy-like in form. Dark eyebrows overshadowed 
her large, serious, soft grey eyes ; her nose was 
like her mother's, very small, and her lips were 
of a delicate carmine tint, not often seen. There 
was an angelic beauty in her countenance, that 
reminded me of some of the lovely cherub forms 
I had seen carved in white marble over monu- 
ments ; it was a sort of relief to me when she 
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began to chatter and laugh like other chil- 
dren. 

One looks on such exquisite loveliness with a 
feeling allied to pain, an indefinite fear that it is 
too bright for earth, and will soon pass away. 
Who does not in his or her life remember some 
one or two children that seemed to have no 
taint of earth about them, to whom their friends 
and families clung, well knowing they were too 
good and bright to live ? 

Mrs. Trevor rang for luncheon, and while it 
was preparing offered to shew me my room. I 
followed her, little Ellen still holding my 
hand. 

^* I am to sleep with you, mamma says," said 
she. 

" If Miss Neville does not object," said Mrs. 
Trevor fearfully, and as if she were taking a 
great liberty by deciding on an arrangement in 
her own house. " Ellen has not been used to 
sleep alone — ^the old nurse is going to leave me, 
and I do not like her sleeping with any of the 
maids. I have had the nursery re -arranged for 
you ; but if you object to it, you can have a 
room to yourself of course." 

" I do not object to it in the least, ma'am. I 
prefer her being with me," was my answer. 

" And there's plenty of room, Miss Neville, 
and two nice little beds with white curtains.. 
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You can't think what a nice room it is. I'll 
shew it you," said little Ellen, bounding up 
the stairs before us. 

We followed, and she threw open the door of 
a long airy room. It had two windows looking 
on the lawn. Across the room, between them, 
white curtains, drawn on a brass rod, divided 
them, when desirable, into two distinct apart- 
ments. The two beds, draped with white, occu- 
pied one end ; a fire-place, on each side of which 
was an arm-chair, with a writing-table in front 
the other. A dressing-table and looking-glass 
stood beside each window, and opposite them 
two wash-stands and two large wardrobes. 

" Isn't it a nice room ? " asked Ellen, glee- 
fully. 

" Very, indeed," I answered ; " I like it very 
much !" 

" Ah I but you haven't half seen it. Look, 
here are two cupboards in the wall ; you wouldn't 
have found them out if I hadn't told you, for 
they're covered with the same paper as the 
walls. You're to have one, and you must give 
me the other. They've both got keys." 

*' And what have you got to lock up, Ellen?" 

" Oh ! I don't know. Nothing just now, but 
I shall have a great many things when I'm a 
woman. Mamma locks up many things ; do 
you?" 
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" Yes, I lock up books and papers/' 

" Well, I have got some books I could lock up. 
I haven't any papers yet, but mamma said when 
you came I should write copies and exercises/' 

" How you chatter, Ellen," said her mother ; 
" you'll tire Miss Neville." 

" No, mamma ; at least, I hope not. I don't 
want to tire her. I want to shew her what a 
very nice room this is. Miss Neville, I'll draw 
the blind up, and you must look out. You can 
see all up the lake, nearly to its head. Aren't 
those mountain peaks beautiful ? And, Miss Ne- 
ville, there's a pony-chaise for you to drive in — 
and there are two ponies, and you can ride one, 
and I can ride the other, and John can ride the 
cob — and we can go to look at all the pretty 
places : to the waterfall, and the tarn on the 
mountain, and to Tbirlmere, and to look for 
Osmunda Regalis, and everywhere. Won't that 
be nice ? " said Ellen, taking my hand and skip- 
ping downstairs by my side; and I answered, 
" Very pleasant, indeed, Ellen ; I shall like it 
very much !" 

We found luncheon spread when we got 
downstairs. 

" I dine now," said Ellen ; " but you don't. 
You dine with papa and mamma; and you're 
going to have roast chickens for dinner — I saw 
the cook plucking them." 
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I looked my surprise. 

" We wish you to consider this your home, 
Miss Neville; and as Mr. Trevor often brings 
gentlemen in to dinner unexpectedly, it will be 
pleasant to me to have a companion. Ellen 
will take no hurt under the care of my French 
maid, who has been with me many years. I 
hope you do not object to the. arrangement?" 

" I have only one objection, my dear madam ; 
it is, that I shall be spoilt by too much kindness 
and attention." 

"Oh no, you won't!" cried Ellen, accus- 
tomed, like all children who have no companions 
of their own age, and live entirely with grown^ 
up people, to take a part in every conversation 
that went on. *'You won't be spoilt at all. 
Kindness spoils nobody; it makes people very 
happy. People say sometimes I'm spoilt; but 
they only say it in fun — and I'm not. I always 
try to be good, because everybody is very good 
to me. Mamma, if you're very kind indeed to 
Miss Neville, she's sure to be good — ^because 
she'll love you, and try to please you, you 
know." 

I thought Ellen's was sound doctrine. In- 
deed, I have often heard lessons of morality 
that would have done honour to the aged from 
the lips of young children. They are ignorant 
of sciences and learning; but in matters of 
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feeling they generally judge correctly, for they 
are not blinded by worldly prejudices. A child 
reasons, not from the understanding, but the 
heart. 

After luncheon, Ellen insisted upon showing 
me the flower-garden; and to please her we 
went there. 

"These three beds are mine, Miss Neville. 
The gardener clips the grass round the edges, 
and digs deep holes for the rose-trees, and 
phloxes, and other great flowers that I can't 
set ; and he hammers in the stakes, and ties the 
plants up. You know I could not do that:* 
mamma can't. But I sow the seeds, and plant 
the anemones, and primroses, and smaller 
plants. I've got such a beautiful American 
cowslip ! — come and look at it." 

I went. 

"Mamma, which are to be Miss Neville's 
beds? Tou know, as this is to be her home, 
she'll want a garden, as well as you and I ? " 

"Miss Neville shall choose her own beds, 
Ellen. She shall have any three she likes." 

" Then, Miss Neville, if I were you, I'd have 
that shrubbery for one. Don't it look quite 
beautiful with Azalias and American plants? 
Are not those Rhododendrons lovely — and don't 
they contrast well with that tall white lilac, and 
those golden laburnums? Then in summer 
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there are a great many roses, at this end nearest 
the house. Oh! I advise you to choose that 
bed for one. Mamma will have three beds of 
Rhododendrons left." 

" If that be the case, Ellen, I think I must 
follow your advice, and select this bed for 
one." 

"Oh, that's nice ! — and it's near mine — and you 
and I must get up early in summer, and garden 
before the sun is hot. You know we can, for 
we sleep in the same room. Mamma does not 
get up early — she is not strong." 

1 looked at Mrs. Trevor — she seemed drooping 
now. " Had we not better go in, ma'am ? You 
do not look well," said I. 

"Thank you, I am quite well," said Mrs. 
Trevor, a blush mantling over her pale face. 

" Mamma never complains," said Ellen, 
gravely ; " but she is never quite well. Never 
strong like you and me. You are strong, aren't 
you. Miss Neville ? " 

" I have very good health when I do not live 
near the sea-side," I answered. 

"I'm glad of that, because then perhaps 
you'll like long walks— mamma does not. We 
can walk to the fells, and get sundew, and 
saxifrages, and curious plants for our other 
garden — I mean the wall along the drive to the 
hall-door. I've set a great many ferns and 
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wild flowers there ; they look very pretty, peep- 
ing through the stones. I went into Yorkshire 
last year, with papa and mamma ; I don't like 
their brick walls there at all. They have no 
pretty ferns and moss on them like burs. Don't 
you think our walls much the prettiest ? " 

** I like stone walls too, Ellen ; but we have 
them in some parts of Yorkshire, and fern, and 
herb-Eobert, and other plants grow on them." 

We went back into the house. Ellen wanted 
to go and help me to unpack. Mrs. Trevor told 
her not to be troublesome; but I begged she 
might go with me. I wanted her to feel at 
home with me, that I might study her character. 
I unpacked, and Ellen fancied herself of great 
service, and was wonderfully busy in pairing 
and rolling up stockings ; sorting pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and placing them tidily in my drawers. 
From earliest infancy a child's greatest pleasure 
is to help. What excuse, then, is there for the 
parents or teachers who neglect to avail them- 
selves of this loving desire to serve those who 
are dear to them; and complain afterwards of 
idle, useless, ungrateful children ? 

I do not believe education can make a fool 
wise, but I do believe that no child that was 
kindly treated, and wisely and properly educated, 
ever turned. out ill. 

When I had emptied the contents of one 
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trunk I consulted my watch and found it was 
time to dress for dinner. I changed my dress, 
and sending Ellen to Melanie, descended into the 
drawing-room. I found Mr. Trevor sitting there. 
He rose and shook hands with me kindly, yet 
with a tinge of pomposity. Everything about 
Mr. Trevor was inflated — an attempt to appear 
good and great marked his most trivial action. 
Even in shaking hands he wished me to observe 
his Christian humility, his benignant kindness 
to one lower in station than himself. His at- 
tentions were so studied, there was so much 
display of courtesy, that it did not reach my 
heart like his wife's unafi^ected kindness. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The servants announced dinner, and Mr. Trevor 
offered me his arm ceremoniously. He took his 
wife on the other. The doorway was not wide 
enough to admit three abreast, and she slipped 
hold of his arm, and was about to follow us. 

" My dear, my dear !" said he, stepping back 
to let her pass and precede us into the dining- 
room. 

The little scene exhibited to me thus was a 
type of their lives : her aim was continually to 
shrink out of sight, his to put her forwards. 

His manner to his servants was haughty and 
arbitrary, though his words were civil. There 
could be no doubt, notwithstanding the coating 
of Christian humility, on which he so much 
valued himself, that Mr. Trevor was a very 
proud man. I marvelled at his politeness to 
myself, and laid it all to my relationship to the 
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Beauchamps, for he was precisely the person to 
treat a goremess with arrogance 

But, whatever was his reason, to me he was 
courteous in the extreme. He showed his ser- 
vants plainly enough by his manner that eve- 
ning that I was an honoured guest, whom it 
behoved them to treat with respect and attention. 

Ellen came in to dessert, and, after she had 
had some cake and wine, accompanied Mrs. 
Trevor and myself into the drawing-room, where 
Mr. Trevor soon joined us. 

He began to talk about his schools, and 
inquired whether I had been accustomed to 
teach in the Miss Tanners' ? I replied that I 
taught in them on a Sunday with my pupils. 
This seemed to please him, and he asked many 
questions concerning their mode of management, 
comparing and contrasting it with his own, and 
finally expressing a wish that I should take an 
active part in those of Trevor-Court. I now 
found my having resided three years in so pious 
a family as the Tanners' had stood me in as 
much stead as my relationship to the Beauchamps 
— perhaps more. 

" I wish Ellen," said he, " to grow up with 
an interest in these things. The clergyman and 
his family ought to be an example to the whole 
parish. *Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works.' A clergy- 
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mail's wife and daughter ought to be foremost 
in all good works." 

I agreed with him. 

A deep, heavy sigh came from the arm-chair 
where Mrs. Trevor was reclining. An ominous 
frown crossed the Eector's brow, and there was 
a slight change of accent in the words he next 
uttered, which told me they were meant as a 
reproach, yet they were merely these : 

'^ I hear Miss Agatha Tanner is going to be 
married — ^she will make an excellent clergyman's 
wife/' 

Again Mrs. Trevor sighed deeply. Mr. 
Trevor rose somewhat impatiently, and poked 
the fire vigorously : the evening3 were yet cold, 
though the days were fine, and the inhabitants 
of the Rectory had not left off fires. In doing 
^this his back was towards me, as he well knew, 
but the mirror was opposite. I happened to 
raise my eyes, and I saw his rest upon his wife 
with a peculiar warning glance, such as I had 
before intercepted at Beauchamp Abbey. I 
turned hastily to the table near me, and bent 
over a book of engravings. I did not want to 
pry into family secrets, yet I could not forbear 
asking myself, what can all this mean ? 

When he returned to his seat, he took up a 
book and offered to read aloud to us. He read 
well, and the travels he had selected were very 

VOL. II. D 
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interesting. Ellen sat by my side occupied in 
dressing a doll, until Melanie came to fetch her 
to bed. 

The evening wore away pleasantly. It was 
pleasant to sit at work, listening to that sono- 
rous voice, and every now and then to glance 
up and see the firelight flashing on the golden 
frames of the pictures, and brightening up the 
deep hue of the crimson walls and curtains. In 
doing this my eyes accidentally fell upon Mrs. 
Trevor ; but instead of the happy look I should 
have expected to see in the mistress of such a 
home — enriched, above all other treasures, by the 
love of a husband and child — I was struck by 
the expression of sadness and weariness her 
features wore. The work had dropped from her 
hands into her lap, and she lay back nerveless 
and listless in her chair, with her eyes fixed on 
vacancy. I was certain she did not hear a word 
of the reading. 

I tried to subdue the strong feeling of curio- 
sity that was fast awakening within me, and 
turned away my glance, but I was fascinated. 
My attention wandered from the book, too — 
every now and then I felt forced to look up. 
Sometimes, mechanically and slowly, she took a 
few stitches like one in a dream, whose thoughts 
were not in what she was doing. Sometimes a 
low smothered sigh escaped her, but the sub- 
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dued, despondent, hopeless look never left her 
face. 

Once as I thus gazed she suddenly raised her 
eyes and saw mine fixed upon her ; she dropped 
hers instantly — but such a sad, startled, pained 
expression came into her face, that I carefully 
avoided looking at her for the rest of the eve- 
ning. 

At half-past nine the servants assembled in 
the dining-room. We joined them there, and 
the Rector read prayers in an impressive man- 
ner. 

When we returned to the drawing-room he 
did not resume his book of travels, but drew his 
chair in front of the fire, and said, as he sat 
warming his hands over it : 

" Well, Miss Neville, and what do you think 
ofEUen?" 

" She is the sweetest child I ever saw." 

He smiled with a gratified air, and said, '* She 
is a good child on the whole — a little spoilt, per- 
haps ; she must put in her word about every- 
thing." 

*' She does not appear at all spoilt to me. 
She seems very obedient and unselfish ; and it 
is natural that an only child, meeting nothing 
but kindness from her parents, and having no 
companions of her own age to talk to, should 
join in any conversation that passes. It would 

d2 
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argue a dull capacity if she did not take an in- 
terest in what she heard." 
• " Ellen is not an only child, Miss Neville." 

" Have you others ? I thought she was an 
only daughter ? " 

" The only daughter she is, but not the only 
cJiild. Richard is at school." Mr. Trevor's 
brow clouded — ^he did not seem to like to talk of 
his son, and I forbore to ask further questions. 

But most parents are so proud of an only son, 
and so fond of talking about him, that it struck 
me as strange that I should have been so many 
hours in the house without hearing young Tre- 
vor named by any of his family. 

Mrs. Trevor seemed so fond of Ellen. Was 
Richard as repulsive and disagreeable, I won- 
dered, as she was pleasing? The Rector woke 
me up from the reverie into which I had fallen,' 
by winding up his watch, and telling me it was 
time to go to bed, for the family assembled to 
morning prayers at half- past seven. 

I replied that I was an early riser, and we 
shook hands, and separated for the night. 

Mrs. Trevor insisted on accompanying me 
to my chamber, to see that all was as it should 
be. 

Little Ellen lay in one of the white beds, 
looking like a folded rosebud. She wore no 
night-cap, her luxuriant golden tresses floated 
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over the pillow, and one outstretched rounded 
arm. The long, dark, fringed eyelashes rested 
on the pure fresh cheek, the small half-open 
crimson mouth just shewed the pearly teeth, a 
smile hovered on her lips. 

We both stood and looked at her for some 
time. But for the calm regular breathings of 
the white chest, she might have been a waxen 
image, so perfect was her repose. Her mother 
bent down and kissed her fondly. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Trevor,'' I exclaimed, " how I 
envy you that child ! " 

''Me?'' 

There was a depth of sorrow in the intonation 
of that single word — a world of grief in the soft 
blue eyes raised for one half-second to mine, and 
then dropped. She took the candlestick up 
from the dressing table, wished me good night 
in a tremulous voice, and left the room. 

Certainly, thought I, Mrs Trevor is a singular 
woman. Nothing appears to make her happy — 
not even the beautiful child she loves ; and I in 
my turn stooped and pressed a kiss upon the 
fair white brow. Then I went to the farthest 
window, drew up the blind, and looked out. The 
sky was dark and cloudy; there were no stars, 
only the moon rode high above, the dark fell, 
and shimmered on the placid surface of the lake, 
leaving on it a path to heaven, like that I had 
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been used to watch in summer evenings on the 
sea at White Cross. But ah ! on what a dif- 
ferent scene it shone ! There all was desolate, 
bleak, dreary. Even the sea, dark, discoloured, 
and muddy; an object of no beauty save under 
the softening hues of moonlight, or when vexed 
by storms. Here, on the contrary, all was 
beauty. Every sense was satiated : outline, form, 
colouring — all were perfect. 

Oh ! I should love this place, I felt sure. 
Then I thought how kind a reception I had met 
with from both the master and mistress of the 
house — ^how different my position seemed to be 
here to what it had ever been before. I 
thanked God with my whole heart that I was at 
last freed from the restraint of the Tanners' su- 
percilious pride, and from the sickening dreari- 
ness of that black sea-coast, and my heart 
warmed to my new home. I dropped the blind 
down again, drew the curtains together softly, 
so as not to awaken Ellen, undressed, and went 
to bed. 

I was awakened by bright sunshine streaming 
into my room. The first sight that met my un- 
closing eyes was a radiant face, and soft eyes 
beaming from under a cloud of golden hair ; its 
white garments, the angelic purity of its deep 
eyes, the gleaming locks on which the sunbeams 
slanted, made me for an instant imagine that an 
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angel bent over me. Then two small arms were 
flung round my neck — two balmy lips pressed to 
mine! 

After that morning, for seven years, I was 
awakened by a kiss. 

Oh I Ellen, Ellen ! 

I soon found myself at home in the Rectory. 
My little pupil shewed me an affection . which 
must of itself have won my love, even had she 
been a less engaging child, as she became accus- 
tomed to me. Mrs. Trevor's embarrassed man- 
ner not only wore off, but she seemed to derive 
actual comfort from my presence. She treated 
me as an equal — took me with her wherever she 
went, and in fact shewed so much deference to 
my wishes, that I hardly dared to express any. 
Mr. Trevor also was kind to me after his fashion. 
Otherwise than pompous and dictatorial he 
could not be, but he was less patronising than I 
expected, and treated me rather as a family 
friend in whom he placed implicit confidence, and 
on whom he and his family might safely fall back 
whenever Mrs. Trevor's nervous timidity incapaci- 
tated her for entertaining company. I was in- 
troduced everywhere, not as Ellen's governess, 
but as Mrs. Treiror's intimate friend, and as 
such cordially welcomed in a neighbourhood 
where gentlemen's families were few and far scat- 
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tered, and where every new face is hailed as an 
acquisition. 

" Sibylla," said the Rector one morning at 
breakfast, '^ it is a beautiful day, suppose you 
introduce Miss Neville to some of our neighs 
hours. I hope you mean to be a little more 
sociable now you have got a companion to go 
with you. You cannot now say you dislike 
making morning calls alone." 

^^ I shall never be fond of society, Edgar : 
and I don't think any of these people want me.'' 

The Rector frowned. The peculiar sinister 
expression which I had sometimes before 
observed passed over his face, and he said 
sternly, 

^* It is the duty of a clergyman's wife to show 
civility to every one ; and now I think of it, 
the house at Dixon-ground, which stood empty 
so long, has been taken by a new married 
couple-^a Mr. and Mrs. Forman — ^friends of Dr. 
Garston'a. I promised him we would call. I 
shall drop my card as I ride past, on my way 
to Kendal. You had better call there to-day 
with Miss Neville." 

" Very well, my dear," said Mrs. Trevor, in a 
low tone. The fiaintness of her acquiescence, or 
the nervous flush that overspread her pale face, 
annoyed her husband. He said with some 
asperity, ; 
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** I do wifih, Mrs. Trevor, you would some- 
times remember what is due to your position in 
life, as wife of the Eector of Trevor-Court, and 
not shrink from all society like a frightened 
chiltd, but take your proper place." 

"My proper place I " said Mrs. Trevor, tear- 
fully. 

" Yes, your proper place as my wife— wife of 
the Rector of Trevor-Court," said Mr. Trevor, 
in a stem tone, as he pushed his cup and saucer 
away from before him, and, rising from his seat, 
walked out of the room, in evident displeasure. 

Mrs. Trevor's head drooped over her plate. 
Tears gathered in her soft eyes, but she did not 
let them falL 

Ellen left her chair, threw her arms round 
her mother's neck, and said, " Don't cry, mamma ; 
papa wont want you to pay visits if you're not 
weU." 

"My head aches, Ellen," said Mrs. Trevor, 
" but I daresay a drive will do it good. You 
know, Ellen, when you are not well you don't 
always like to take medicine, or to follow the 
doctor's advice. That is just my case. But 
now, darling, go to your lessons, or you will not 
be ready to accompany Miss Neville and me 
after luncheon." She gave the child a kiss, and 
Ellen followed me upstairs to the school-room. 

" It is very strange, Miss Neville," said she, 
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thoughtfully, " that mamma always has these 
bad headaches when any stranger comes, or when 
she has to pay visits. She had one the day yoa 
came. She never seems merry or happy in 
company, like you or other people — isn't it 
odd ? " 

" I have heard of other persons who had the 
same feeling, Ellen. People who were so shy, 
that all society was distasteful to them. My own 
grandfather was one." 

"Tour grandfather — had he always a bad 
headache when he had to pay a visit ? " 

" I don't know that he had a bad headache on 
such occasions, Ellen ; but I have heard my aunt 
Diana say, that if her mother's father, or 
brother, happened to call to see her, she dared 
not ask them to stay to dinner, because she was 
not sure her husband would choose to be 
seen." 

" Not by his own father and brother-in-law ? 
— that was odd," said Ellen. 

" My dear, he was a very shy, nervous man/' 

" Do you feel shy. Miss Neville ? — does it hurt 
you to see people that you do not know ? " 

This was a home-thrust. I did not wish to 
reply. If I had spoken truth, I must have 
pleaded guilty to having always an effort to 
make before I faced strangers; and also to 
what was far more stupid — ^feeling most shy of 
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those I most loved and esteemed ; and conse- 
qnently, feared to displease. I must have 
pleaded guilty to having answered coldly when 
my heart beat with love: to having passed 
people in the street without greeting, whom I 
longed to clasp by the hand ; and being ready 
to knock my head against the wall afterwards, 
in sheer vexation at my own abominable stupidity 
and mortification that they who were not shy 
did not come and claim me. I must have 
acknowledged that I had many times rung 
the bell at a friend's door, and run away before 
the servant came to open it; under the in- 
fluence of this strange tormenting feeling of shy- 
ness, though that visit was one of the greatest 
pleasures of my life. 

The manner in which I had been thrown on 
my own resources had given me an appearance 
of calmness, but the feeling remained in full 
force. It would not do to betray to Mr. Trevor, 
who had evidently selected me as his wife's 
companion, with a view to hide her short-com- 
ings, that I had precisely the same fault : so I 
replied : 

" My dear Ellen, if you talk all the morning 
you will never get through your lessons by 
luncheon time. Sit down to the piano, and 
practise." 

Ellen obeyed ; and while I sat beside her and 
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mechanically counted "one, two, three — one^ 
two, three," I wondered in my own mind what 
hideous skeleton lurked in some unknown cup- 
board in this house j for that there was one I 
felt sure. There was more than mere shyness 
and timidity in Mrs. Trevor's extraordinary 
humility of manner and nervous dread of sedng 
anyone, I was convinced by her husband's ex- 
cessive disturbance and irritation at it. It 
struck me that he was always afraid of her 
betraying in her fear something that ought to be 
hidden. What could the secret be? Then I 
checked myself angrily. I had come as a 
governess to this house ; I was treated both by 
Mr. and Mrs. Trevor as a friend — as I had 
never been treated before : what right had I to 
reward them by an attempt to fathom their 
secret? And how did I know they bad a 
secret ? — had I not myself instanced my own 
grandfather as being as shy as Mrs. Trevor? 
*^Yes," whispered Curiosity, "but you would 
not have done so had you not felt Mrs. Trevor's 
conduct to be sp singular as to call for some 
excuse." To this Judgment replied, " Be silent 
— it is no concern of yours. Your place in this 
house is not to fathom secrets, but to fulfil your 
duties." I followed her advice, and gave my 
attention to the piece Ellen was playing. 

Mr. Trevor lunched with us, which he did not 
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often do. I think he meant to ascertain whe- 
ther we were really going to make the calls he 
desired. 

"Upon second thoughts/' said he, "I will 
ride by the pony-chaise, and go with you to call 
on Mr. and Mrs. Forman. 

They were the bride and bridegroom of whom 
he had spoken. 

"Papa," said Ellen, in the interim which 
ensued while her plate was handed for some 
more minced veal; "papa, were you ever 
shy?'' 

" Why do you ask, my dear ?" 

" Oh, because I think it must be so disagree- 
able to feel shy. Miss Neville says she has 
known many people that were as shy as mamma, 
and could not bear paying visits or seeing 
strangers. She says her own grandfather was 
so shy he did not like sometime to see even his 
own father and brother-in-law. So I wanted to 
know if you were ever shy too ?" 

I did not venture to raise my eyes from my 
plate. I felt Mr. Trevor's gaze scrutinizing my 
countenance. 

Seeing, I suppose, nothing there, he turned 
away, and said to his daughter, in a tone in 
which I detected a feeling of relief and satisfac- 
tion : — 

" Miss Neville is quite right, my dear, many 
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people are constitutionally shy. Unhappily 
your mamma is one of them. But it is a feeling 
which people ought to struggle with and over- 
come — they might do so." 

" It appears it cannot be always overcome, if 
Miss Neville's grandfather could feel shy of his 
own connexions," said Mrs. Trevor. 

As she spoke I raised my head and looked at 
her — I could not help it. I tried to convey no 
particular meaning into my regard — to look at 
her merely as one naturally looks at the person 
who is speaking — but I felt conscious of a desire 
to ascertain whether it was not rather some 
hidden mysterious cause that prompted her to 
avoid visiting as much as possible than mere 
shyness of disposition. For a moment her eyes 
met mine, and a singular furtive expression of 
embarrassment came over them : she coloured 
deeply and looked down. I felt my face crim- 
son also, like one who is detected in a mean 
action. I was angry with myself for seeking to 
discover her secret, yet I could not help won- 
dering why my look caused her so much em- 
barrassment ? Did she feel conscious that she 
had just uttered an untruth when she attributed 
her distaste to society to shyness? And did 
she know that I knew it ? 

Did she read my curiosity in my face, and 
resent it ? 
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However that might be, I noticed a change 
in her manner towards me all that day, and for 
some days afterwards. It was rather to be felt 
than described — a slight difference of tone, that 
no ear detected save mine — an uneasy furtive 
look in the eyes, which betrayed that she did not 
feel as much at ease in my presence as before, 
and dreaded lest I should scrutinize her counte- 
nance. An expression of mistrust and fear 
which cut me to the heart lay coiled up, like the 
asp of Cleopatra, under the rich genial fruit of 
her kindness and courtesy. I felt humbled and 
pained by it — I also was not at ease. I felt 
angry with myself for having wounded her even 
by a look, and cautiously endeavoured to appear 
as unembarrassed and unconscious of having 
given offence as possible. I tried, and not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to drive the subject 
of Mrs. Trevor's nervous timidity even from my 
own thoughts. What right had I to attempt to 
fathom her secret, if she had one? — It was no 
business of mine. 

Luncheon over, we took our drive. The day. 
was beautiful. Strong bright sunshine, so that 
every passing cloud threw its rich purple shadow 
over the brown hill-sides. The birds were sing- 
ing cheerily, and the pretty little yellow water- 
wagtail, peculiar to that district, flew in and 
out of the hedges. What with these gay little 
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creatures^ whose brilliant plumage made them 
look like foreign birds — the glowing sunshine — 
the deep intense blue of the sky, like what I had 
read of as -peculiar to southern climates, and the 
aerial transparency of the distance, contrasting 
with the deep tints and strong shadows of the 
foreground of broken rocks and scaur — the clear 
sparkling lake, half-hid by trees — and the 
varied and striking aspect of the steep, abrupt 
mountains on either hand — I could scarcely 
bring myself to believe that I was not in 
Italy. 

I said so. 

" So that is what you have been thinking 
about all this time," said Ellen. " You haven't 
spoken since we left the water-foot. Mamma, 
isn't it odd, when Miss Neville admires a view 
very much she never speaks ? The day we rode 
to the farm she never spoke till we dismounted. 
I was obliged to talk to John." 

"Is that a true bill. Miss Neville?" asked 
Mr. Trevor, who, riding close beside us, heard 
what was said. 

" I am afraid it is," I answered; "from a child 
I have had a passion for scenery, and most of 
my lifie has been passed in a pretty country. 
The ugliness of White Cross actually made me 
feel unhappy. It preyed on my spirits. Here, 
on the contrary, I cannot express the glow of 
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exhilaration the sight of these mountains gives 
me. I know now what the poets mean when 
they talk of being * drunk with beauty ; ' no 
other words would express the feeling." 

There was a tone of relief in Mrs. Trevor's 
voice as she said/ 

*^ I did not know you were such an admirer 
of nature. Miss Neville. To-morrow, if it is a 
fine day, and Mr. Trevor has no objection, we 
will go to UUswater." 

She was pleased to think I had been occupied 
in admiring the scenery, and not in considering 
why she dreaded strangers, and she thought she 
would furnish me with full employment for my 
mind, and divert my attention from herself. It 
struck me instantly that this was her motive, 
for she rarely proposed or planned anything. 

" /,'' said Mr. Trevor, " as if / ever objected 
to a pic-nic, or to showing our English lakes to 
any one who enjoys them, as I see Miss Neville 
does. I have been in Italy, Miss Neville, but I 
agree with Wordsworth, who says, * these lakes 
are quite as beautiful as any scenery there.' " 

" Do you know Wordsworth, Mr. Trevor?" 

" To be sure I do ; and what is more, you. 
Miss Neville, shall know him too. I will intro- 
duce you to him as one of the most devout of 
his worshippers." 

" You are laughing at me, Mr. Trevor ; but I 

YOL. XL E 
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do admire his genius, and nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to see him." 

" I was sure of it. Haven't I seen your 
studies by the boat-house ? Don't I know that 
you never see mountain, gill, or tarn, without 
mentally apostrophising it in his words ? I say 
mentally, because, as Ellen says, * you are too 
shy ' to quote. But I have noticed the accuracy 
of your memory on other occasions ; and I am 
sure that, as the French say, vcms Stes pStrie 
with Wordsworth. It is a prettier and more 
expressive phrase than our equivalent, * re- 
plete.'" 

*^ We have another — ^leavened,' " suggested !• 

"No, no, that won't do. Leaven means 
merely a slight taste pervading the whole mass. 
Yours is not a slight taste : peirie is the word." 

This conversation had brought us to the gate 
of Dixon-ground. The door-bell was rung, ser- 
vants appeared to take the horse and carriage, 
and ,we were ushered into the house. 

There was nothing peculiar in the manners or 
appearance of either bride or bridegroom, ex- 
cept the foolish fondness which some young 
couples think it, I verily believe, a duty to 
exhibit the first year of their marriage. 

They expressed their admiration of the 
country, and Mr. Trevor proposed their joining 
our party in the morrow's excursion. Mrs. 
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Trevor seconded him, she evidently wanted to 
distract my thoughts from herself. They ac- 
cepted the invitation readily ; and, after a little 
desultory conversation, we rose, shook hands^ 
and departed. 

The Rector rode on to Eendal, and we paid a 
round of visits on our way home. 

** Mamma," said Ellen, " I do hope Mr. Mil- 
wood will be at home." 

" Why so, my dear ? " 

" Oh, because he's so very entertaining I — 
not at all like other people. He's always got 
some droll invention. Do you know, Miss Ne- 
ville, that last year he planted gooseberry trees 
in his garden with their roots upwards and their 
branches in the ground ? " 

" He was only trying a philosophical experi- 
flaent, my dear," said Mrs. Trevor. ** Miss Neville, 
Mr.Milwood is one of the best men that ever lived. 
I do not know a kinder, more benevolent being. 
But he is fond of trying all sorts of odd experi- 
ments, which, as they result in nothing, make him 
laughed at. As to the gooseberry trees, he had 
read in some book that if one were planted with 
its branches in the ground and its roots upward, 
the roots would put forth leaves, and the 
branches roots — which, in fact, they did. His 
trying the experiment made him much ridiculed, 
I think very unfairly." 

£2 
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"Well, mamma, I didn't exactly mean to 
laugh at him, but I do like his funny ways. I 
hope he'll be trying some experiments to-day. 
Here we are at the Thwaite. Now, Miss Ne- 
ville, if you see anything very droll, mind you 
keep your countenance, and don't laugh." 

" Certainly not. I will preserve the strictest 
decorum." 

The carriage stopped at the gate. We left 
old John in charge of it, walked up the little 
drive in front of the house, and rang the bell. 
In reply to our question, as to whether Mrs. 
Milwood was at home, the pretty, neat maid- 
servant who opened the door replied in the affir- 
mative. When we inquired whether we could 
see her, she seemed dubious ; and finally went 
to ascertain in the kitchen, from whence we soon 
heard a whispered discussion going on in sup- 
pressed tones. At last she came back with, 

"If you please, Mrs. Trevor, missis is just 
mixing a pound-cake, and she hopes you'll 
excuse her as her hand is in ; but master's in the 
parlour — and missis will come to you as soon as 
she's put the cake in the oven.'' 

" Oh ! very well, Susan," replied Mrs. Trevor 
placidly; "go and tell your mistress not to 
hurry on my account; we all know what 
making a cake is. We will go in and talk with 
your master." 
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Susan departed with the message : Mrs. Trevor 
turned the handle of the sitting-room door^ and 
opened it. 

Upon the large dining-room table, a tallish, 
stoutish man lay on his stomach, with his legs 
and arms extended in a curious way; before 
him on a chair was a basin of water, in which 
swam a frog.* He looked up at us with perfect 
equanimity, a genial smile overspreading his 
features, and said, 

"Ah! umph! — Mrs. Trevor. Glad to see 
you, my dear madam — very. I'll get down 
directly; but you see — umph-m-n — Vm trying 
a very curious experiment I read of the other 
day, that a person could learn to swim — ahn- 
un-n-n — by imitating the motions of a frog in 
the water; so I caught one, there he is — and 
I'm imitating him.'' And Mr. Milwood kicked 
out his legs, and spread his arms, as the frog 
did in the water. 

In spite of the promise I had given Ellen to 
keep my countenance, I broke out into a fit of 
hearty laughter, in which even the pensive Mrs. 
Trevor joined. As to Ellen, she laughed merrily ; 
and going up to him, and patting his shoulder, 
she said, 

* Mis. Fiozzi says " her master " taught her and Miss Thrale 
to swim in the same way. 
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" Oh ! you do look so funny, Mr. Milwood !" 
and she laughed still more. 

The good man was not in the least discom- 
posed. 

" I daresay I do," said he quietly, as he got 
off the table, and coming up to Mrs. Trevor 
shook her cordially by the hand, and offered us 
seats. " I don't mind being laughed at — ahn- 
ahn. I like to try philosophical experiments, 
that I read of — ahn-ahn." 

*^ How does the gooseberry tree go on ?" asked 
Mrs. Trevor. 

"Ahn-ahn-ahn — Ifs dead!" said Mr. Mil- 
wood, with a very rueful look. 

" Dead ! my dear sir. I thought that experi- 
ment answered perfectly?" 

"Humph-ahn — not exactly; the roots put 
out leaves — but I got no fruit. I shall not 
repeat it." 

While they thus conversed I had leisure to 
examine Mr. Milwood. He was a plain, stout, 
thick-set man, a good deal marked with small- 
pox, and with light, almost straw-coloured hair, 
and scanty red whiskers. I think it was his 
complexion and hair so nearly matching, and his 
eye-brows and eye-lashes having been destroyed 
by the small-pox, that made him so plain ; for all 
his features were good and regular ; though he 
had the light hazel-green eye so common to 
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red-haired people. He did not exactly stammer, 
for he pronounced every word distinctly ; but he 
had a way of beginning or interlarding his sen- 
tences with a guttural sound, I can only describe 
as resembling the syllable ahn-ahn-n-n-n — mUch 
prolonged. Despite his plain face, his quaint 
manners, and his peculiarity in expressing him- 
self, kindness and genuine goodness were so 
stamped upon his countenance, and there was 
such an earnest truthfulness and friendliness 
about him, that he won your regard at first 
sight. You felt you could have trusted him 
with your life. 

Mrs. Trevor introduced me to him ; he shook 
hands with me as if he had been an old acquaint- 
ance, and told me, with a genial smile playing 
over his countenance, that he was " very glad to 
see me, indeed ; — very much so," said he, shaking 
my hand a second time, " ahn-ahn-n, my dear 
young lady, I hope you will be happy among 
us — ahn-ahn-n. My friend Mrs. Trevor is 
kindness itself; and I think my little friend 
Ellen," said he, patting her, ^* will not give you 
much trouble ; and I am sure you will admire 
the scenery ; — ahn-n, all God's works are beau- 
tiful, but these lakes and mountains are peculiarly 
so !" He looked upwards as he spoke. It was 
no display, no affectation of superior sanctity. 
Mr. Milwood was a sincere, devout, humble 
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Christian, whose religion made him look upon 
all human beings as brethren, in whose welfare 
he had, of course, a brother's interest, and con- 
sider every natural object as the handiwork of 
God. Mrs. Milwood at this moment entered, 
with a face red from her exertions in cake- 
making, and I was introduced to her. She was 
a tall, large woman, and she also would have 
been handsome but for that scourge, the small- 
pox. She had good, bright, blue eyes, and 
abundant, glossy, dark-brown hair. A good- 
humoured smile beamed on her expansive visage, 
as, turning to Mrs. Trevor, after having shaken 
hands with Ellen and myself, she said, 

" I'm sure you'll excuse my not coming to you 
at once — our little boy is to be christened next 
week, and I was making a cake for the occasion, 
as we are going to have a few friends. I was 
just about to write and ask you and Mr. Trevor 
and £llen to join our party. I shall be most 
happy to see Miss Neville too," said she, turning 
her pleasant smiling face to me. 

" Oh ! thank you, Mrs. Milwood," cried Ellen, 
" we'll come and have some of your nice cake. 
Nobody does make such nice cakes as you do — 
neither Mrs. Garston, nor Mrs. Gask, nor our 
cook." 

" Perhaps you would like a piece now, Ellen? " 
said Mrs. Milwood, with the same pleasant smile, 
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as she went towards a cupboard in the wall. In 
doing this she passed the basin in which swam 
the frog ; she looked at it, then at her husband, 
shook her head good-humouredly, and said, 
"Oh! Jehonadab!" 

" Ahn-ahn- ahn-n — wifie ! — the great philo- 
sopher" began Mr. Mil wood, with much the, 
same expression of countenance as a dog who 
has been detected in surreptitiously thieving a 
bone — " ahn — the wifie mustn't scold now/' said 
he, looking up at her with a smile of mingled 
tenderness and confusion, that was excessively 
comical ; but she was used to his eccentricities — 
or, rather, she forgot them all in respect for his 
genuine goodness — so she only shook her head 
again, laughed pleasantly, got out the cake, and 
handed it to all round, including her offending 
husband. 

The cake proved as good as Ellen had said it 
always was ; and then Mrs. Milwood rang for 
glasses, and we had each a glass of parsnip wine, 
which exactly resembled old Malmsey Madeira. 

Mrs. Milwood was a lady of the old school. 
Her soul was devoted to jams, jellies, pickles, and 
wines. She gloried in cutting out a half-dozen 
skirts, and enjoyed making them as a pleasure. 
She ^as an admirable doctress, had no fears of 
infection, no dread of fatiguing herself; but was 
always ready to go to the sick-bed of any friend. 
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far or near, at a moment's warning. She scolded 
all the naughty children so gently, that they 
loved her for it ; and encouraged all the good 
ones with picture-books, housewifes, and carra- 
way comfits, "which," she said, she "always 
gave children, because they could do them no 
harm." She was, in short, a perfect " Mrs. Du- 
guid" — I wish there were many like her, and her 
Jehonadab. 

We sat a short time, and then promising to 
consult Mr. Trevor about coming to the chris- 
tening, and to let Mr. Milwood know his deci- 
sion early, we drove away to Dr. Garston's. 

The Garstons were at home too, and here also 
we were admitted. Dr. Garston's appearance 
did not quite please me. I hoped I should not 
fall ill while I was at Trevor Court ; for I felt 
as if I should not like him to attend me. There 
was a sort of roughness, and a positive, snappish 
way about him, that was enough to worry a ner- 
vous patient into a fever — ^in short, we were emi- 
nently antipathetic. 

Mrs. Garston was a little woman, and had been 
very lovely. Her glossy black hair lay in flat 
curls upon a broad white forehead, under a close 
quiet cap ; she had very black, slightly-arched 
eyebrows, grey eyes, dark eyelashes, a small 
straight nose, and rather a pretty mouth, except 
that the lips were too thin and straight, and that 
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she had a pointed chin. Her complexion was 
clear and fresh ; she was altogether a very pretty 
woman still, but how much less pleasing and at- 
tractive than the plain Mrs. Milwood! Mrs. 
Garston had what I have heard servants and 
school-girls call "a twiny look," i.e.j a fretful, 
peevish expression, that betokens a person who, 
though not radically ill-tempered, is fond of find- 
ing fault. For the rest Mrs. Garston was 
nearly as kind-hearted as Mrs. Milwood, and 
nearly as good a housekeeper. These la- 
dies, and old Mrs. Gask of Trevor-Court, our 
nearest neighbour, were rival housewives, and 
vied with one another in making wines, cherry- 
brandy, and cookery ; exchanged receipts, and 
kept glass preserve jars, in which, during pre- 
serving time, they sent round specimens of their 
skill to each other, in order to test whose 
plums and apricots were most translucent, and 
whose currant jelly was the clearest, the most 
trembling, and yet best retained its shape on 
being turned out. 

Doctor and Mrs. Garston had a peculiarity 
also — ^not, alas, an uncommon one among married 
folks, but singularly disagreeable to their visi- 
tors. Whatever the one advanced, the other 
immediately contradicted. I discovered, after 
knowing them many years, that a sincere attach- 
ment to each other lay at the bottom of these 
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continual squabbles; but my first impression — 
indeed, my impression for a great length of 
time — was, that they hated each other. 

After I had been formally introduced to both, 
Dr. Garston said, "You have had a beautiful 
day for your drive, young lady ; I hope you ad- 
mired the fine scenery of our neighbourhood, as 
you came along." 

" Fine day 1 " broke in Mrs. Garston before I 
could reply, "there's an east wind — if that's 
what you call a fine day, Dr. Garston ? An east 
wind, and a burning sun ! " 

" It is not very civil in you to take the words 
out of the young lady's mouth, Eliza, my 
dear." 

"I, Joshua? I spoke to you." 

" I know you did, my sweet dear," said the 
doctor, laying a most insulting emphasis on the 
word sweet, and winking his eye at the same 
time to us, as much as to say, " When I say 
sweet I mean sour," — " but you did take the 
words out of the young lady's mouth, for she 
was just going to reply to my question." 

" I did no such thing, Joshua," said Mrs. 
Garston, half-weeping, " and you may flirt with 
— with all the young ladies in the county, for 
what I care." 

'' I was only going to say I admired the 
scenery here very much, ma'am/' said I. 
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'* Oh I my dear ! don't think I alluded to you 
at all — Joshua knows what I meant very well. 
I never do speak but what he contradicts me." 

" rU be hanged now," said the doctor, " if it 
wasn't you that contradicted me!^^ 

"Ididfw/, sir!" 

" You did, ma'am ! " 

" I did nothing of the sort ! " 

** Ma'am ! Mrs. Garston ! " said the doctor, 
taking out and flourishing his yellow silk 
pocket-handkerchief in a rhetorical fashion 
before he applied it to his nose ; "Ma'am — I will 
not bear it — d — me if I will. Your manner to 
me, ma'am, is insulting — d — me ! " Here the 
doctor blew his nose like one sounding a wur- 
trumpet in defiance. 

He was a little, stiff-made, fat, pursy, apo- 
plectic man, with a bullet-head and a bull neck ; 
his little black, bead-like eye twinkled with pas- 
sion, his round red face grew almost scarlet 
as he went on, " D — me, ma'am, I insist on more 
respect." 

"Do have a piece of cake, my dear," said 
Mrs. Garston, quite composed and comfortable, 
now she had worked her husband up to boiling 
water pitch — " it's home-made, I assure you ; do 
let me tempt you, Mrs. Trevor — Miss Neville, 
you must just taste it." 

Mrs. Trevor gave me a look, which I inter- 
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preted to mean, " Tou must taste it ;" so I broke 
off a small piece, and joined Mrs. Trevor in 
complimenting her on its excellence. 

" I suppose you don't know of a servant, Mrs. 
Trevor ? " continued Mrs. Garston. 

" I cannot say that I do. I should think 
your best plan would be to inquire among the 
farmers." 

"I have," said Mrs. Garston, dolefully, **and 
I can't hear of any. We've no one in the house 
now but a charwoman ; its excessively incon- 
venient. I have to see to all the cooking my- 
self." 

" Serves you right ! " cried the doctor. '* It's 
no use your sending servants here, Mrs. Trevor, 
if you do know of any. No servant would stay 
with Mrs. Garston — she worries their life 
out." 

" I like that, Joshua, when you know Martha 
left because of your violent temper. She said 
she * wouldn't stay to be sworn at by no man.' '* 

" Mrs. Garston ! by heaven ! ma'am, you are 
the most provoking woman that ever lived ! " 
said the little doctor, the blood rushing into 
his face with such violence that I thought he 
would go into a fit, and purpling his neck and 
ears till they were a darker " hue" than his 
brickdust-coloured cheeks. "There never was 
such a woman ! — ^never ! Why 1 I swore at her 
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because you bothered her, and she was saucy to 
youj and I told her to go to the d — 1 ; and now 
you say she left because I swore at her I Mrs. 
Garston, ma'am ! next time you may fight your 
own battles/' said the doctor, flourishing his 
bandana; "I say, you may fight your own 
battles with your maids — and have a new one, 
if you can get one — mind that ; I say, if you 
can get one/^' repeated the doctor, with a 
withering sneer, " every third day ! " 

" I wish you would leave me to manage them, 
Joshua, and then perhaps I might have a chance 
of doing so ; but I can't when you're always in- 
terfering. I don't know what business men 
have to go meddling about a house." 

" Mrs. Garston !— r-ma'am — you're past all 
bearing!— ugh! ugh I— ah! I'll— I'll— " 

Here a violent attack of coughing and splut- 
tering interrupted the passionate little doctor's 
speech completely ; and while he buried his head 
in his yellow pocket-handkerchief, Mrs. Trevor 
rose and. said, "Good-bye, Mrs. Garston, we 
have one or two other calls to make, and it will 
be all we can do to get back to the Eectory by 
dinner-time." 

" Good-bye," said Mrs. Garston, rising and 
accompanying us to the hall door to let us out, 
** if you or Miss Neville should chance to hear 
of any one parting with a servant, don't forget 
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me. I redly am most awkwardly situated ; 
Joshua has got one of his bilious attacks^ and is 
so cross there's no bearing him, and humouring 
him only makes him worse. I felt so vexed 
when Martha left me, for she had been with me 
a year and a half; but the doctor threw the 
clothes-brush at her one day, and swore at her 
so, she came and gave warning directly. Good- 
bye, Miss Neville, I shall always be glad to see 
you whenever you like to walk up — and so will 
the doctor. Now he is confined to the bouse, 
and cannot go his rounds, the sight of fresh faces 
enlivens him. You must walk up with Ellen." 

I thanked Mrs. Garston, and shook hands 
with her, but I did not promise to renew my 
visit speedily. I could not see what possible 
pleasure the irascible little doctor could have 
derived from our company, since nearly his 
whole conversation had been addressed to his 
wife ; and their mutual complaints and re- 
criminations were no very great inducement to 
go again. 

We called at Beaulieu on our way back to the 
Rectory ; but the Miss Hopes were not at home, 
and we finished our round with a visit to Mrs. 
Gask. She, indeed, did not live two hundred 
yards from us, but Mrs. Trevor knew the old 
lady dearly loved that the villagers should see a 
carriage standing at her door. 
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We were shown into a little square parlour. 
A small Pembroke table, covered with a green 
cloth, stood in the middle of the room, and a 
smaller one, similarly covered, in the window, 
and on it lay Mrs. Cask's spectacles, knitting, 
and prayer-book. On a third table, in a recess 
by the fireplace, stood an inkstand, with one pen 
in it, a well-worn note-case, a pocket dictionary, 
an almanac, and the bible. The fireplace was 
garnished with asparagus branches, in lieu of 
fire ; and on the mantelpiece was a small tar- 
nished oblong mirror, in a black and gold frame, 
two or three old china ornaments, and some faded 
spill-cases and card-racks, made of pasteboard. 
The chairs stood in formal rows against the wall, 
and the whole place had a cheerless, uninhabited 
look. 

There was not a crumb of dust on the well- 
worn carpet, or the square piece of drugget that 
covered it ; and you could have seen your face 
in the tables, had they been uncovered. I did, 
for Ellen lifted the cloth up, to show me how 
bright they were. In my youth I remember 
many such sitting-rooms, in which their owners 
saw no paucity of either means of amusement or 
comfort. Certainly, their ideas of comfort dif- 
fered from ours. Presently Mrs. Cask came in, 
smoothing down the creases of a new black silk 
apron, which I inferred was hastily tied on, as 
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we drove up to the door, to hide the gown's de- 
fects ; her cap certainly had been, for in her 
haste it was not pat on quite straight. She 
was a rosy-faced, active, plump little woman, 
about sixty, and, when dressed, affected colours 
that would only have suited sixteen. To my 
fancy she looked better to-day, in her old brown, 
faded, worn, black silk gown, than when on gala 
days she sported all the colours of the rainbow. 
We chatted with her a short time on the affairs 
of the village, and then went home to dinner. 

After dinner, as we sat by the fireside, Mrs. 
Trevor knitting a purse, I embroidering a collar, 
Mr. Trevor inquired about our visits, and 
laughed heartily at Ellen's account of Mr. Mil- 
wood's new course of experimental philosophy. 

^* I do not suppose you found your other visits 
so pleasant — eh, Ellen ? " 

"No, papa, very disagreeable. I do not 
like to hear people quarrel like Doctor and Mrs. 
Garston." 

** For ray part, I was thankful to get away ; 
I was afraid he would beat her," observed I. 

"You do the peppery little doctor great 
injustice. Miss Neville. He is far too much of a 
gentleman, and, moreover, too much of a man, 
to strike a woman." 

" However," observed Mrs. Trevor, " there is 
something very disagreeable in being made — as 
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one always is there — the witness of a domestic 
altercation, and hearing of nothing but bad 
servants." 

'^ And, oh ! papa, Martha's gone ; and she went 
away because the doctor threw the brush at her, 
and swore at her." 

" I daresay he took care to throw it wide of 
her, Ellen. With all his faults of temper, the 
doctor would not hurt a fly, much less his wife 
or maid. We ought to view such characters in 
the light of a warning; they exhibit the native 
ugliness of the unregenerate heart." 

Mrs. Trevor sighed. She always did when 
her husband became religious and didactic. 

" I wonder they do not separate. Surely it 
would be far better than living such a cat-and- 
dog life." 

"You do not see, Miss Neville, the full mean- 
ing of that proverbial phrase," observed the 
Rector. " A cat and dog who live in the same 
house together do not absolutely dislike one ano- 
ther. When they are mutually tired of eating 
and sleeping on the hearthrug, a fracas offers a 
little pleasant excitement. Puss gives Rover a 
claw, which he returns by a growl, and pawing 
her; if she goes very far, he perhaps gets up 
and gives her a shake ; but it is all in good part, 
and, after the fray is over, the belligerents go 
quietly to sleep again, side by side, before the 
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fire. It is just so with Dr. and Mrs. Garston : 
he is choleric and bilious — she is one of your 
nervo-bilious temperaments, rather fidgety and 
waspish. Like the cat and dog, they worry each 
other's life out, and yet have a sincere regard for 
each other at the bottom of all. You will see 
many such people as you go through life — bro- 
thers and sisters, as well as husbands and wives. 
It is a common state of things." 

" I should think it a very disagreeable one," 
I answered. " I would rather live alone than 
reside with persons who were always quarrelling 
with me." 

" You think so now ; you may live to change 
your note. You are young, and young people 
believe in that ignis faiuus^ happiness. By-and- 
bye, you will see that custom is an old steady- 
going horse, that carries us better through that 
mixture of pleasant road, quagmires, and green 
fields, called life, than your wandering Will-o'-the- 
wisp would. It may suit spirits, indeed, to do 
as Shelley represents them — 

^ I have heard those more skilled in spirits saj, 
The bubbles which enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the pale, faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottoms of clear lakes and pools, 
Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 
Under the green and golden atmosphere 
Which noontide kindles through the woven leaves ; 
And when they burst, and the thin flery air, 
The which they breathed within those lucent domee, 
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Aficends to flow like meteors through the night, 
These ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, 
And bow their burning crests, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again/ 

All very well for spirits ; but, as I said before, 
the old jog-trot steed Custom carries furthest for 
human beings. Don't run after ignes fatui^ Miss 
Neville^ lest you get bogged, as other people 
have been before you." 

Some unexpressed feeling cast at this moment 
its shadow over the Eector's countenance. He 
rose, went to the mantelpiece, and leaned his 
two arms upon it, covering his face with his 
hands. He did not sigh outwardly, but I saw 
that slight movement of the shoulders which ex- 
presses a deeper pain. I too had felt before now 
a spasm at the heart. 

From Mrs. Trevor's sofa came a faint, low 
sigh. 

I bent over my work in silence, and meditated. 
I was passionately fond of poetry. The lines 
Mr. Trevor had just repeated were beautiful in 
themselves, and he had declaimed them with all 
the charms of correct emphasis, kindred feeling, 
and a mellifluent* voice ; yet to me they sounded 
like sweet bells jangled, out of tune. There was 
no harmony between his spirit and mine ; every, 
thing he said and did jarred against my feelings. 
To seek popularity seemed his trade. Even in 
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the every-day conversations round his fireside 
there was always a straining, an effort at display. 
There seemed to be nothing hearty, honest, and 
natural about him. There was no one individual 
trait on which I could lay my hand, and cite it 
as a proof of duplicity ; but every look, tone, 
and gesture of Mr. Trevor's gave me the idea 
that he was false. In his kindness I felt no 
confidence ; in his friendship I put no trust ; both 
seemed to me as uncertain and insecure as the 
thin ice I had once noticed when White Cross 
lake was frozen over — covering a part where a 
strong current ran below — smooth, glossy, bril- 
liant, but unsafe. I always felt on my guard 
with hid, afraid that, with a single false step, 
the insecurity of my position would change to 
danger. 

I remembered how a youth, venturing on that 
thin slippery ice, when the rest of the lake was 
fi*ozen half a yard thick, was engulphed before 
his father's eyes. 

How could I tell that the deep under-current, 
whatever it was, which every now and then forced 
its way to the surface, even through the glaze of 
Mr. Trevor's studied conventionality, might not, 
in like manner, some day engulph me in its 
depths ? 

I felt no security for permanence in my hap- 
piness, or that of those around me. The face 
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of nature was fair, the sun shone brightly, but 
afar, afar, rose the small cloud no bigger than a 
man's hand, that might gather to a tempest. 

Mr. Trevor remained a few moments in the 
same attitude, his head bowed down upon his 
hands, as if lost in thought : then, turning sud- 
denly round, he said gaily — 

" Ah, Miss Neville, who knows ? Some day 
I may see you living h la Garstony 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed I, abruptly. 

'^ So you say now, and so you think ; but take 
my word for it, there is affection at the bottom 
of ^ all these squabbles, and whichever of the pair 
die first, the other will not long survive. Now, 
give us some music." 

I opened the piano, and Mrs. Trevor, who had 
a very sweet voice, came and sang several songs 
to my acQompaniment. 

The Sector strode up and down the room in 
thoughtful silence, and listened. He turned sud- 
denly, and asked for some Italian air, the name 
of which I forget, saying it was long since he 
had heard her sing it. She complied, but I 
heard that she had a difficulty in steadying her 
voice, and that she did not sing perfectly in 
tune. When she had finished her song she went 
to the sofa and sat down, saying she was tired^ 
and could sing no more that night. 

Shortly afterwards the Bector rang the bell 
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for prayers, and when he had read them we all 
retired to rest. Before undressing for the night 
I put my candle on the dressing-table, pushed 
aside the blind, and looked out. The night was 
clear and calm. Light, white fleecy clouds 
floated around the moon. The rest of the sky 
was one deep dark blue, in whose expanse 
sparkled millions of stars. Here and there was 
a glimmering light on the dark hill-sides. I 
knew now it was some distant gill or tarn re- 
flecting and refracting the moonlight. At their 
base lay the placid lake, nestling in green fields, 
like a diamond set round with emeralds. I 
drew the blind wholly up, and sat some time 
enjoying the calm beauty of the scene. Men- 
tally I contrasted it with White Cross, with the 
flat level expanse of fields on which my window 
there looked: those sombre pine plantations 
through which at night the wind wailed so 
mournfully: and the melancholy, monotonous 
dash of the waves upon the sand, which used to 
keep me awake all night, and seemed to me the 
knell of all hope and all happiness, making me 
feebly realize the beauty of that promise in 
Eevelation, " And there shall be no more sea." 
I let the blind fall, and betook myself to 
repose. Old nurse came to awaken us early. 
The day was fine, and we were to go to UUs- 
water, calling for Mr. and Mrs. Forman in our 
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way. We breakfasted as quickly as we could, 
and set off in the open carriage. Mr. Trevor's 
groom followed, leading saddle-horses. The two 
gentlemen rode. 

We went by the wild romantic pass of Kirk- 
stone. I had never seen any scenery so grand 
before. It stirred my spirit like the blast of a 
trumpet. In the steepest part we got out of 
the carriage to ease the horses; and as we 
walked slowly along, Mr. Trevor read to us 
Wordsworth's magnificent ode. 

I thought the drive through the park by the 
side of the lake, umbraged by noble trees, under 
whose shade grew the tallest ferns I had ever 
seen, enchanting; but was a little disgusted 
with Mr. Howard's modern shooting-tower. An 
unpretending cottage, or a grey stone farm- 
house, would>* it seemed to me, have been more 
in harmony with the character of the scene than 
a pseudo-castle. Mr. and Mrs. Forman, on the 
contrary, thought it *' beautiful." We saw the 
Force, hired a boat, and rowed to all the most 
admired points of view on the lake. Mrs. For- 
man repeated, again and again, that ^' the moun- 
tains were sweetly pretty," and Mr. Forman 
agreed with her. 

" They look, dear," said he, " exactly like 
pillows stuffed with cotton wool."* 

* I heard this remark made. 
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" After that/' said Mr. Trevor, who heard the 
remark, " there is nothing more to be said. 1 
was going to ask Miss Neville what she thought 
of Ullswater, but you have left her nothing to 
say. *The force of language can no further 
go.'" 

We lingered on the lake til> the crimson 
gleam on the waters reflecting the sunset warned 
us to depart, and returned by moonlight through 
Kirkstone; and Iwished I were a painter, that I 
might copy the light breaking on the abrupt 
peaks of the precipices, and the dark gloomy 
shadows which made their base seem one with 
the evening mist. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The day of the grand christening party at the 
Thwaite came. Now, in our secluded valleys, a 
dinner-party is not an every-day occurrence — it 
is an event, and forms a date, an era, in one's 
recollections. 

Considering all the fiiss they create in a small 
house where there are few servants — considering 
their expense and trouble — it seems a marvel to 
me that dinner-parties should be given, under 
such an amount of difficulties; and, moreover, 
it seems rather preposterous and absurd for 
people who see each other every day of their 
lives in old shabby gowns, to appear at them 
in smart evening dresses, that would look well 
enough at a ball by candle-light, but seem out 
of character in a small country parlour and the 
broad glare of day. 

I made the above reflections as I was dressing 
myself in my gayest dress, which happened to 
be a striped pink muslin. 
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Mrs, Trevor's costume was always rich and 
quiet. This day it consisted of a delicate silver- 
gray poplin. She had no ornaments beyond 
the gold chain she always wore, to which her 
watch was attached, cameo earrings, bracelets, 
and brooch. Ellen was dressed as usual, in a 
white frock ; the only difference being, that the 
one she put on to-day was trimmed with beauti- 
ful work, and that she had a blue sash and blue 
morocco slippers. 

The day was hot and sultry; we were smo- 
thered in the large cloaks we had put on to hide 
our evening dresses, and I looked with envy at 
several parties of tourists we met as we drove 
to the Thwaite, who were comfortably dressed 
in light garments suitable to the season, and 
going to see some beautiful view in the open 
air, instead of being stewed alive in a small 
room at a crowded dinner-party. 

On arriving, we found the garden gate wide 
open, that the arrivals might each in turn dash 
up the narrow little sweep to the door. Mr. 
Trevor touched the horses gently with his whip, 
and they pranced in, in fine style, and soon stood 
pawing and tossing their heads before the en- 
trance. John descended from his seat by his 
master's side, and gave a thundering rat-tat-tat 
at the door ; he prided himself upon the know- 
ingness of that knock — ^he had learnt it in London^ 
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and it was the despair and admiration of all the 
groom-footmen and footmen-grooms in the neigh- 
bourhood.* 

The door was opened by pretty Susan, in her 
best gown, and a cap with pink ribbons. 

She invited us to walk upstairs into Missis's 
bed-room to take ofiF our wraps, and told Mr. 
Trevor, 

** You can go into the parlour, sir ; Master'll 
be in presently." 

Upstairs we went, and declining Susan's fur- 
ther attendance, of which she seemed very glad, 
by the prompt way in which she scudded down- 
stairs as fast as her legs could carry her, we pro- 
ceeded to take off our cloaks and bonnets, and 
arrange stray ringlets which had been blown 
about during the drive in an open carriage. We 
lingered and dawdled, not because we had much 
to amend in our toilettes, but because we had 
an uncomfortable consciousness that we had ar- 
rived too early. One never can nick the right 
time at these country parties, because every 
clock is of an independent, self-reliant character, 
and keeps just what time it chooses ; and each 
household believes in their clock with implicit 

* It is not an uncommon thing with families in the country 
who keep but one mannservant to get him two suits of livery, 
that be may do duty as groom or footman, according to oc- 
casion. 
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faith, and has an utter contempt for all neigh- 
bouring clocks and watches whatsoever. Still, to 
have been too late would have been worse ; for 
that would have ensured the spoiling of the 
dinner, and utterly brought to nought all the 
culinary skill on which our hostess so justly 
prided herself. 

At last we thought we might descend. As 
we came downstairs, Ellen, who in the absence 
of Mrs. Milwood seemed to think it incumbent 
upon her to do the honours of the house, pointed 
out to me two doors in the passage below, one 
of which she informed me opened into the 
pantry, and the other into the kitchen. 

From the first I heard a gur-gurgle, gurgle, 
from which I inferred that Mr. Milwood was at 
that moment shut up there decanting the wine. 
From the second came an unmistakeable and 
savory odour of roast ducks. 

We found Mr. Trevor in the drawing-room, 
yawning and turning over several little books in 
red and purple covers, which lay on the tables by 
way of ornament, and which proved to be Ro- 
maine's *' Life of Faith," the " Dairyman's Daugh- 
ter," and similar works. We knew Mr. Milwood 
possessed a good library, but not a light or en- 
tertaining work was about ; Mrs. Milwood had 
banished them all, as shabby, dog's-eared, plainly- 
bound, or otherwise unfit to shew their faces in 
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eompany, and selected these, apparently, on ac- 
count of their splendid garb. 

No bad type, 1 thought, of the world's judg- 
ment, which generally prefers a profession of 
sanctity, coupled with an appearance of wealth, 
to the highest intrinsic worth in a humbler 
guise. 

The cupboard by the fire-place was half open, 
and a hay-fork was stuck over the top of the 
door into the wall within, one of the shelves 
keeping it in its place, and preventing its 
slipping. 

" What can that be for, papa ? " cried little 
Ellen. 

" I don't know, my dear ; we shall see." 

And now came the trampling of horses, and 
another carriage rattled up to the door. 

" Oh 1 here come Dr. and Mrs. Garston," said 
Ellen ; " and there are the Hopes and Mrs. Gask, 
— ^they have walked." 

In a few minutes the irascible little doctor 
entered in a bright-green coat, with gilt buttons, 
a red waistcoat, and drab trousers, and shook 
hands with us. This ceremony was hardly over, 
before the door again unclosed to admit Mrs. 
Garston, looking very quiet and nice, in a black 
satin dress, pearl ornaments, and a cap with 
white ribbons. Arm-in-arm with her came 
Mrs. Gask, not in the old rusty black silk, but 
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in all the glory of a scarlet and green tartan, 
and a cap with a profusion of blue bows — ^the 
dress looked fitter for Christmas than Midsum- 
mer ; but she was not rich, and I suppose 

" It was her best, and she was vaimtie." 

In the appearance of the Miss Hopes there 
was nothing particular. The older ones were 
verging upon age — they were near fifty. Miss 
Edith, the youngest, was about five-and-thirty, 
and had a shrewd, pleasant countenance, and 
singularly beautiful eyes. They were followed 
by the curate of Trevor-Court, the Reverend 
Wilfred Small. 

And now, most of her guests being assembled, 
Mrs. Milwood entered in a splendid green satin 
gown, a scarlet and gold turban, with a bird of 
paradise sticking in the front, and a very red 
face, as if she had just left off basting the ducks, 
which in fact she had. Her husband came in 
with her. Both shook hands warmly with us all 
round, and expressed their pleasure in seeing us ; 
and then Mrs. Cask broke out — 

" Come, I say, Mr. Milwood, what's that there 
for ? " She pointed to the hay-fork. 

Mr. Milwood made no reply — absence of mind 
was another of his peculiarities. 

"I say," repeated she, jogging his elbow, 
" what's that there for ? " 
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" Ahn, ahn 1 ** said Mr. Mil wood, rousing 
himself from his reverie, and looking roand like 
one waking out of a dream. 

" That there fork — what's it for ? " reiterated 
Mrs. Gask, desperately. 

" Oh ! ah 1 — ^the fork — ahn, ahn ! My dear 
lady, I have been reading some travels in 
America — ahn, ahn I — and the Indian women 
stick poles in the sides of their tents, and sus- 
pend their papooses — ^that is, their babies, you 
know — to them in cradles made of birch bark ; 
and when they cry they have only to touch the 
cradle with their foot, and set it a-rocking." 
Hereupon Mr. Milwood rang the bell ; but no 
one answering, he went to the door, and called, 
" Susan, Susan — ahn, ahn, bring master Georgy 
in." 

Meanwhile, taking a cradle from the comer of 
the room, round the frame of which we now 
perceived a strong cord was fastened, he sus- 
pended it by a loop to the handle of the fork. 

" Gracious goodness ! what's that for ? " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gask. 

" There, that'll do," said Mr. Milwood, looking 
at us with an air of intense satisfaction, as he 
pulled the rope, and ascertained the cradle was 
secure. " Now, Lucy, give us baby-boy — bless 
him! papa '11 rock him!" and he put the child in 
the cradle, which he commenced propelling back- 
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wards and forwards bj a series of vigorous 
kicks. " Isn't it a capital invention ? " said 
Mr. Milwood, looking round bim triumphantly. 

"Very," said Mr. Trevor, drily — "for sa- 
vages." 

"Yes," said, Mrs. Milwood; "but I told 
Jebonadab that, as my cradle had rockers to it, 
suspending it in the air was no manner of use, 
for it rocked just as well on the ground," and 
she shook her head with an air of good-humoured 
reproof. 

" Ahn, ahn-n ! — ^now, flon't scold, wifie," said 
Mr. Milwood, with an insinuating smile. " Ahn, 
ahn, wife, I only wanted to show these ladies 
how well it rocks." 

We acknowledged it answered very well, but 
saw no improvement upon the old system of 
rocking. 

" Government won't grant you a patent for 
it, depend upon it, Milwood," remarked the 
doctor. 

"I think," said Mrs. Gask, who was the 
oldest matron in the neighbourhood, " that it'll 
be a marcy if the hay-fork doesn't give way, and 
creddle and babby come tumbling down to- 
gether. I know I wouldn't have trusted none o' 
mine to no such rockings." 

Thereupon Mrs. Milwood pounced upon her 
baby, and carried it off, much in the same way 
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that a cat does her kitten when a strange dog 
enters the room, observing, 

" Mr. Milwood might rock the empty creddle 
as long as he liked, but her darling boy shouldn't 
be in it." 

" Ahn, ahn, the wife is so vehement in her 
demonstrations," said Mr. Milwood, with a be- 
nignant smile beaming on his face. ^^ Ahn, n-n 
— I was only trying a little experiment — ahn, 
ahn! — but the ladies never do like scientific 
experiments." 

He swung the cradle a few moments longer 
for our edification ; but finding it a hopeless 
attempt to induce his wife to permit master 
Milwood to enjoy its oscillations, observed once 
more that, "Ahn, ahn, women never did like 
philosophical experiments," replaced the cradle 
in the corner of the room, reared the fork up by 
its side, and shut the cupboard -door. 

Then Master Milwood was carried round the 
room to all the ladies in turn ; and we all kissed 
him, settled whom he was like, inquired particu- 
larly how many teeth he had got, put our 
fingers in his little fat hand, or poked his cheek 
to make him smile, pronounced him the finest 
boy for his age that ever was. seen — a darling, a 
love, a beauty, and an angel ; and his mother 
agreed with ns, of course, and told us how good 
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he'd been when he was christened^ and never 
cried a bit. 

A hack chaise drove up to the door. 

" There's the Formans I I must go and show 
Mrs. Forman up to mj room," exclaimed Mrs. 
Milwood, making her escape with the baby in 
her arms. But as Mrs. Forman very shortly 
after entered the room, leaning on the arm of 
her husband, who had waited in the passage 
while she took off her cloak, it is my private 
impression that, all the party being now arrived, 
Mrs. Milwood went to see after the dishing up 
of dinner. Indeed, I may say, I am sure of it, 
from the fact that her colour was considerably 
heightened when she returned, and that she had 
not sat two minutes in her chair before Susan 
threw open the door, and said, " Please, ma'am, 
dinner's upon the table." 

If there is infinite trouble in getting up these 
dinners in small houses in the country, where 
there are only two servants, there is no doubt 
they are capitally good when they are got up. 
The soups and made dishes, prepared by the 
hands of the mistress of the house herself, would 
do honour to a cordon bleu ; and what are 
Gunter's pastries, jellies, and creams, to those 
country -made, of fresh butter, pure rich cream, 
new laid eggs, and new gathered fruit ? Then 
people come together to enjoy themselves ; the 
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more you eat of her good things, the higher 
compliment you pay your hostess's skill. It is 
not mauvais tan to send your plate a second time 
for soup, or to ask twice for pudding — if you 
were sent to Coventry for anything, it would be 
for not eating enough. All I object to is the 
absurdity of ladies who have to superintend the 
dishing up of a dinner dressing in gorgeous 
satins and flaming head-dresses. Why need all 
this ceremonial be observed between people who 
see each other every day in an old stuff gown or 
a dyed silk ? 

We were none of us too fine to enjoy Mrs. 
Milwood's good fare ; and her ample face beamed 
with satisfaction as she sat at the head of her 
table, and watched us doing justice to the good 
cheer, and pressed everybody to take more. 

There was, first, some carrot soup, " as clear," 
Mr. Trevor said, " as sherry ;" for its goodness 
I can vouch, for I had a plateful of it. Others 
praised the fine char, served with a sauce of the 
same mixture as that in which it is stewed before 
potting, and which tastes better with it than any 
other saitce. The two rival housekeepers, Mrs. 
Garston and Mrs. Cask, took both sauce and 30up, 
praised both to the skies, and asked for the 
receipts. To give or to get a new receipt was 
the joy of these three ladies' lives. Poor Mrs. 
Cask, indeed, whose circumstances were very 
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limited, could not often try them ; but, once 
every year, she gave a grand party, when she 
also could prove her housewifely skill. 

The ducks were beautifully roasted, the early 
peas looked tempting, and there were two large 
vegetable dishes quite full of them. In front of 
Mrs. Mil wood were three boiled spring chickens, 
with oyster sauce over them ; and here I am 
sorry to record one of the small disasters which 
generally happen at these dinner-parties, to any 
trifle left to the care of the cook. Mrs. Milwood 
had made that oyster sauce herself that very 
morning ; but, alas ! while she went to put on 
the green satin and the bird of paradise, the 
cook had contrived to let it get oiled. It didn't 
signify ; there were store of other good things — 
pigeons of the first flight, oyster patties, haricot, 
veal olives, ham, and I don't know what besides ; 
and then came jaune manger, and blanc manger, 
and ripe currant tart, and custards, and jellies, 
and a smoking christening plum-pudding, and 
Devonshire cream. And here I must pause to 
say that some one has written an "Essay on 
Plum-pudding," in the National Magazine. 
Poor man, I pity him ! He writes well enough, 
but he is deplorably ignorant of one great fact 
in gastronomy — he does not know what makes 
plum.pudding fare for the immortal gods. I 
wonder whether Soyer knows ? If he does not, 
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he would be enraptured. He describes with 
unction the combination of mushrooms with 
Devonshire. cream. I must quote the conclusion 
of the passage : — 

^^ The sight when the glass is removed is most 
inviting. Its whiteness rivals the everlasting 
snows of Mont Blanc, and the taste is worthy of 
Lucullus. Vitellius would never have dined 
without it ; Apicius would never have gone to 
Greece to seek for craw-fish ; and had he only 
half the fortune left he had when he committed 
suicide, he would have preferred to have left 
proud Rome, and retired to some cottage or villa 
to enjoy so enticing a dish." 

Thus says the Emperor of Cooks — that walk- 
ing dictionary of culinary science ; but I want 
to know, did either he or the author of the 
"Subaltern" ever eat plum-pudding with De- 
vonshire cream ? Do they know how the rich- 
ness of the one softens down the extreme lusci- 
oasness of the other, as painters tone down too 
much colour in the face of a sitter by a crimson 
drapery? 

/ never knew, till this christening party. 
Only try it, Mr. Gleig, that's all. As to not 
living in Devonshire, anybody can make Devon- 
shire cream — and here's my receipt for you, and 
I've lived in Devonshire. Didn't I tell you my 
mother was a Devonshire woman ? 
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Just set a pan of new milk in the dairy, and 
let it stand for twelve hours ; then take it up 
very gently, so as not to disturb the cream. 
Take off the lid of the boiler beside your kitchen 
fire, and place the pan over the aperture ; let it 
stay there iill a ring the size of the bottom of the 
pan forms on the surface. Then take it care- 
fully off, set it in the dairy till it is quite cold ; 
and when that is the case, take the thickened 
cream carefully off with a spoon. The only dif- 
ference between this and the Devonshire mode 
of scalding it is, that the latter being heated over 
a plate warmed by wood ashes, has a slight 
flavour of smoke. In neither case should the 
milk be allowed to boil. 

Excuse this digression, reader. The very name 
of Mrs. Milwood stirs all the culinary feelings 
within me. Didn't she induct me into the mys- 
teriies of green-gooseberry jam, and teach my 
young ideas bow to pot veal and stew peas ? 

Am not I, from natural, unassisted genius, 
unrivalled at making short-bread — which we 
" Englishers " call Scotch bread — and a dab at 
lemon cheesecakes ? 

Yes I I thank heaven that, though I am 
writing my autobiography, and mean to publish 
it if I can, I have not a soul above cooking I 

There — I won't tell you any more about the 
dinner or the dessert, except that the cake was 
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delicious, and that we bad malt, currant, par- 
snip, and elder-flower wines in addition to fo^^ 
reign ones; and that Mr. Trevor and the doc- 
tor, both rather bon-mvants^ pronounced the 
elder-flower wine, the fine seven-year-old malt, 
and the parsnip, equal to the finest foreign wines 
they bad ever tasted. We ladies " preed them 
aV' as the Scotch say, and then we retired to 
the drawing-room to discuss their merits, and 
the modes of making them. 

That subject ended, Mrs. Garston put on a 
dolorous face. 

" My dear," she began to Mrs. Mil wood, " can 
you tell me of a servant ? I'm worried to death 
for want pf one. I envy you Susan." 

" Susan has been with me now seven years," 
said Mrs. Milwood. '^ She was not much of a 
servant when she came ; now she is an excellent 
one ; Fm sure I wish you had one like her, my 
dear." 

How Mrs. Milwood contrived it I am unable 
to say, but she generally had good servants. 
Under her judicious management they almost 
always turned out well. She had a peculiar 
manner, a mingling of firm decision and ex- 
treme kindness, which neither maids nor children 
could resist. I have seen the naughtiest 
children, whose parents complained that they 
were utterly unmanageable at home, become 
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pliant as wax, docile and tractable as could be 
desired, in her hands : yet she neither scolded 
nor lectured. She told me once that it was 
her principle always to assume that people 
meant to do right, "And then," said she, "I 
find that they generally do so in reality. I have 
often seen a perverse child, or an impertinent 
servant, who were about to give way to their 
temper, yield at once, when I have said, in a 
kind voice, * I know you have pleasure in trying 
to please me, and I'm sure you'll do what I 
wish.' " 

Mrs. Garston, on the other hand, though 
really good and kind in the main, worried and 
fretted her maids — in their expressive phrase, 
" She wur all'ays a nattering at 'em." 

" I don't know what the girls will come to," 
said little Mr^. Gask, tossing her head till her 
numerous blue bows and streamers shook with 
the intensity of her indignation ; " what with 
their love of dress, and what with their new- 
fangled edication schemes. What do you think 
on 'em, Mrs. Milwood ? " 

" I think it a very good thing for everyone to 
be able to read their Bible and work well at 
their needle ; and I do not disapprove of their 
knowing how to write, because they may be in 
service far away from their friends, and it is a 
great comfort to relations who are separated to 
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hear of each other by letter ; but I see no use 
in teaching them to write as good a hand as a 
lady, or to read like Mr. Trevor. I fear if they 
are over-educated they will become discontented 
with their situation in life, and above its duties, 
which will in no way add to their happiness." 

" On the educational question ? " said Mr. 
Trevor, entering with the other gentlemen. " I 
must say you ladies are very bigoted. Even 
Mrs. Trevor there is only half-convinced it will 
be an advantage when her cook can read a 
written receipt." 

"I hope we are not bigoted, Mr. Trevor," 
said Miss Hope; "but, I must confess, I ques- 
tion whether all this teaching will benefit the 
labouring classes. I am afraid that when ser- 
vant-girls can read rapidly, they will waste their 
time over trashy novels ; and that if writing be 
made as easy to them as you and I, they will 
spend half their time in inditing love-letters. 
I fear you will make them half-ladies — neither 
sufficiently well-educated for gentlewomen, nor 
yet humble-minded enough for servants ; and 
that by refining their ideas too much, you will 
make the common employments of their daily 
life distasteful to them — ^you will unfit them for 
their proper sphere, without opening any better 
prospect to them." 

Mr. Trevor looked annoyed. He courted 
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popularity, and always joined in the cant of the 
day, whatever it might be. I believe — nay, I 
know — that in his heart he thought teaching 
schools a great bore ; but he deemed it expe- 
dient to seem interested in it, because it was the 
fashion to do so. . Expedience was his motto, 
as it had been my aunt Joan's. 

" My dear lady," he replied, " I trust you 
. will live to see that the system is a good one. 
Twenty years hence I hope to see the village 
girls throughout England very different from 
what they are now." 

" Twenty years hence there won't be ne'er a 
one on 'em fit for anything. Mark my word, 
sir, they'll be all too fine for work!/' said old 
Mrs. Gask. 

" Of course they will," said Mrs. Garston ; 
" they are fond enough of copying us now. 
When they are a little better educated they 
will fancy themselves quite our equals." 

" Under-education might produce that effect, 
my dear ladies, but well-educated persons are 
never conceited — because the more anyone 
knows the more he feels his own deficiencies ; 
and how small a part of the vast mass of science 
he can acquire in the brief period of human life," 
said the Kector. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Milwood, "but you wiH 
not be able to educate your cottage-girls up to 
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that point of feeling their own ignorance. They 
will get a superficial refinement of manner by 
imitating the ladies who teach them, which, in 
their ignorance, they will fancy to be true 
gentility ; they will get a smattering of know- 
ledge on various subjects, and fancy they know 
everything, like the girl who said to her mother, 

* Mother, do you know what you're doing ? ' 
' Yes, to be sure, Sally, I'm frying pancakes.' 

* Ay, mother, but what are you frying them in ? ' 

* Why, a frying-pan, to be sure.' * What^sort of 
a one ? ' * Don't you see it's an oval one ? ' 
' No, mother, that's an elliptical frying-pan, and 
those are elliptical pancakes." 

" That's a good story," observed Mr. Trevor ; 
" but take my word for it, ladies, that the educa- 
tional movement now beginning in England will 
be attended with the most beneficial results. It 
will raise the standard of taste and morals among 

the peasantry ; and as at the same time that we 
improve their minds we shall sedulously culti- 
vate their religious feelings, and train them in a 
knowledge of Scripture as the only sure rule of 
life, it must do good. Were it not grounded 
on religion, education might make them vain 
and discontented ; based, as it will be, upon that, 
it will amend the life and the heart." 

" Well," said Mrs. Gask, in a doleful voice, 
'^ I'm old, and I shall be dead before the results, 
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as you call 'em, can prove which on us is right ; 
and Vm glad on it, for I know, after you've 
given them this eddication, there won't be one 
on 'em worth nothing. 

" Stands to reason, too," said the doctor. 
" Should I or Trevor like to go to the plough ? 
When our ploughmen are as well educated as 
we are, they will want to be in professions ; and 
when our maids are as well taught as our wives 
and daughters, they will want to sit in the draw- 
ing-ro(jp[i and play the piano, instead of standing 
at the wash-tub, and scouring the floors." 

'' To be sure they will," " No doubt of that," 
** Couldn't be otherwise," echoed from all pre- 
sent except Mr. Milwood, who, of course, liked 
anything in the shape of a philosophical experi- 
ment. Mr. Trevor, finding himself in a mino- 
rity, changed the subject. 

His curate, meanwhile — Mr. Small by name, 
and Mr. Small by nature — was endeavouring, as 
in duty bound, to make himself agreeable to 
Miss Edith Hope and myself, by condescending 
to our weak minds, and indulging us with a pro- 
fusion of small talk. She was well bred enough 
to appear to listen. I gave my attention to the 
debate on education ; that concluded, I turned 
to my neighbours. 

" So deeply, darkly, beautifully blue," I heard 
the gentleman murmur. The lady made no reply. 
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'^ Ah ! '' said he, bending forward, and looking 
into her face in what he thought a fascinating, 
and I an impertinent, manner — " Ah I you pre- 
tend to misunderstand ! " 

" I really do not know what you are talking 
of," said Edith, quietly. She passed her hund 
over her lips. It struck me she was suppressing 
a yawn. 

" Of your eyes — those beautiful eyes, * like 
violets bathed in dew.' " 

'^ Thank God ! I can see very well with 
them." 

" Ah, that is mock modesty. You know they 
are lovely." 

" Mr. Small, have you been reading anything 
new lately ? Are there any new books at the 
Club?" inquired Edith, willing to change the 
conversation. 

" Books ! " said Mr. Small, with a mortified 
air at his gallant speeches being thus curtly in- 
terrupted ; ** I hope you are not a blue-stocking, 
Miss Edith. There are some novels — Almacks 
— and one or two others — precisely suited to 
ladies."' 

" The ladies are much obliged to you," said 
Edith, bluntly. 

" Ah, well — you know the ladies cannot be 
expected to like grave, scientific works; it is 
not to be expected they should. One does not 
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even desire it/* said Mr. Small, drawing himself 
up to his full height, with a consequential air of 
superior wisdom that sat drolly upon him, and 
reminded one of the frog in the fable, who tried 
to swell himself out to the size of an ox. 
" Study is for men ; it would dim the lustre of 
fair eyes. Women, as the divine Milton says, 
are 

** For softness formed, and sweet attractive grace/* 

*' I have no wish to contest the point of in- 
tellectual superiority with men, and am quite 
ready to acknowledge my inferiority to any man 
of real sense," replied Edith, rather pointedly. 

He was too obtuse to understand her. 

'^ That is as it should be. Miss Edith. I am 
glad you are not an advocate for the emanci- 
pation of women. They are dear delightful 
creatures I — I adore them I '' cried Mr. Small, 
energetically. "Still, I hold, with the divine 
Milton — 

* He for Grod only, she for God in Aim,' " 

said the little curate, drawing his tiny person up 
to its full height, in the proud consciousness that 
he belonged to the superior sex. 

I looked at Edith Hope, on the calm serene 
brow and expressive eyes, that but faintly indi- 
cated the elevated, noble mind enshrined within, 
and on the shallow, weak-minded, frippery little 
curate, and I said, 
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'^ Mr. Small, don't you think it better to be 
one of the noblest of women than one of the 
weakest of men ? " 

But he detected no covert sarcasm. He turned 
ronnd with a grateful smile, 

" Ah ! I did not know you were listening to 
our conversation, Miss Neville. I am afraid I 
have been rather remiss ; I hope you will excuse 
me. Ladies should never sit together: pray, 
allow me. Miss Edith, to divide you and Miss 
Neville," said he, getting up and dragging his 
chair behind hers, and endeavouring to wedge it 
in between us. 

" Ahn — ahn — n ! That's right, Small ; al- 
ways divide the ladies," said Mr. Milwood. 

There was no help for it — I lost what I had 
hoped for, a pleasant chat with Edith Hope, and 
found myself condemned to small-talk for the 
rest of the evening. 

Happily it was not for long. We had all 
some distance to return to our several homes, 
and shortly after ten the party broke up. Mr. 
Trevor offered to take Mrs. Gask home in the 
carriage, and drop her at her own house. 

" Ahn, ahn — I was going to escort Mrs. Gask 
home, but as my good friend here, the Rector, 
has offered to take her in his carriage, why, 
ahn, ahn, it will save her a long walk, and be 
mnch better," said Mr. Milwood with a smile, 

VOL. n. H 
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pleasant from its benevolence and sincerity; 
*' otherwise, I should have had much pleasure in 
escorting her home." 

" I am sure you would, Jehonadab/' said 
Mrs. Milwood, with a beaming look of genuine 
goodness ; '* you could not but have had grei 
pleasure in seeing her safe to her own house, 
when she has been so kind as to come all this 
way to dine with us at our little boy's chris- 
tening." 

Kind good souls ! they knew Mrs. Gask was 
poor, and had few pleasures — they thought she 
would enjoy a good dinner, and a sociable party ; 
and they wished her to think she had conferred 
a favour on them by coming. 

We drove, rode, and walked home ; all of us 
very well satisfied with our day. Mrs. Garston 
and Mrs. Gask had received promises of the re- 
ceipts for the char-sauce and the famous carrot-^ 
soup ; and though the latter could not use 
either herself, she could send them to her mar- 
ried daughter, and give them away amongst her 
friends. She felt enriched by their acquisition. 
Mrs. Milwood lay down to rest, with the proud 
conviction that the feast had been approved of 
by everybody, and gone off remarkably well, 
with the single exception of Jane's carelessness 
in letting the oyster-sauce oil, while she went to 
put on the green satin, *^ and such a charge as 
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I gave her, too, not to put it on the fire again 
on any account; however, I am sure she is^ sorry 
for it, and it will be a warning to her not to 
disobey my orders again ; and everything else 
was very good, and I think aU my friends en- 
joyed their dinner," said Mrs. Milwood to herself, 
and y?ith this thought she fell asleep. 

Mr. Small regretted that Miss. Edith Hope 
was not sixteen, instead of five-and-thirty, but 
flattered himself that at her age she must have 
been quite enchanted at receiving so much at- 
tention from a young unmarried man. ^' I wish 
she'd been a little younger," thought he to him- 
self; " but at any rate I made myself agreeable. 
I think it a man's duty to try and please the 
ladies ; and I flatter myself I generally succeed ; 
and even if they are rather old, like Miss Hope, 
or unfashionable quizzes like that Miss Seville, 
who has no style at all about her ; still it keeps 
one's hand in. But what a set they all are, ex- 
cept Mr. and Mrs. Trevor ! I am quite thrown 
away in this boorish out-of-the-way place 1 " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'^ Mamma/' said Ellen, as we all sat together 
the following evening, '' mamma, youhave finished 
your purse. Who is it for ? " 

" For Harry," said Mrs. Trevor, taking up 
her scissors, and severing the silk with which 
she had sewn on the last tasseL 

A woman in love cannot say the name of the 
man she loves without betraying her affection. 
She cannot pronounce it like another word. 
There was something of this loving lingering on 
the name, in the way Mrs. Trevor said " Harry." 

" For Harry ? " said Mr. Trevor, laying down 
his book ; 'Met me look at it." He took it, said 
it was very pretty ; took two sovereigns out of 
his waistcoat-pocket, put one in at each end, 
and returned it to his wife. She locked it up in 
her table-drawer. 

" Miss Neville," said Ellen next day, " is it 
very difficult to learn to net ? Do you think I 
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could net a purse ? I should so much like to 
net one for poor Richard, and perhaps if I do 
papa will piit two sovereigns in it. I think Dick 
ought to have a purse as well as Harrj/' 

I readily agreed to teach her the stitch, and 
after two or three days' practice with white 
thread, we thought she might venture to try and 
net a purse* Mamma was applied to for the silk ; 
it must be exactly the same colour as Harry's purse. 

And now all Ellen's leisure time was devoted 
to purse-making ; in spite of long loops and false 
stitches it got on. 

" Doesn't it look nice, Miss Neville ? " said 
she, spreading it out triumphantly when about 
two-thirds were done. I agreed that it did. I 
understood and appreciated her anxiety to get 
it finished before the holidays began ; and the 
fact was, I generally cut off the greater part of 
her bad work, and netted a row or two for her 
every night after she was gone to bed. Thanks 
to this help, of which she never knew, it was 
completed the very night before the boys' re- 
turn. I helped her to put on the rings and 
affix tiie tassels ; and then she went up to her 
father : 

" Papa, look I I've netted a purse for 
Richard ; isn't it pretty ? " 

" Very ; it is very well done for a little girl," 
said he, indulgently. 
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" Oh, I know it isn't like mamma's ; but I've 
done it as well as ever I could. And now, 
papa, I want you to put a sovereign at each 
end, as you did in Harry's ? " 

" No, darling," said Mr. Trevor, " I can only 
give you one. Richard must learn to do with 
less money than Harry ; I can only leave him a 
small fortune ; Harry will one day be master of 
the Trevor property." 

" But still, papa, he's only a boy now, and 
boys like money — and Harry's got two. Do, 
papa, give me two sovereigns for Richard," 
said she, climbing on his knee, and kissing 
him. 

** No, Ellen ; you shall have one, no more." 

He gave her one ; and to satisfy her better, 
Mrs. Trevor exchanged it for two half-sovereigns, 
that Richard's purse might have gold at each 
end. But the next morning she asked me to 
give her a sovereign for them ; I fancied she 
thought Richard would be deceived into think- 
ing his purse contained two sovereigns, like 
Harry's, and feel disappointed when he found 
they were but half ones ; and I complied with 
her request. 

Our lessons that morning were a mere pre- 
tence, for Ellen did nothing but talk of the boys' 
(ioming ; and I observed with surprise she was 
the only one of the family who expressed plea* 
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sure at the thought of seeing Richard again. 
Mrs. Trevor seemed nervous and flurried all the 
day. Even Mr. Trevor was less self-possessed 
than usual ; but there was none of that natural 
impatience to see a son who has been absent 
six months, which parents usually exhibit on 
such occasions. They talked not of Eichard^ 
but of Harry. There certainly was something 
very unaccountable about the Trevors. 

- 1 did not like to ask, but I wondered if 
Eichard had any peculiar bodily defect. I 
know Mr. Trevor was a very proud man, and I 
could easily fancy he would conceive a strong 
dislike to a son in whom he could take no pride, 
but I did wonder at the mother's apathy. I 
felt that if I had had a weak, deformed, squint- 
ings or sickly son, I should have loved him all 
the more for his very infirmities, because he 
would have had so much the more need of my 
love. 

In the evening Ellen's excitement prevented 
her being still a moment ; she was sure they 
were come, and ran to open the hall door a 
dozen times. At last, about seven o'clock, a 
carriage stopped at the gate ; directly afterwards 
wheels crunched over the gravel of the drive : 
"There they are!" cried Ellen, dancing and 
clapping her hands gleefully. 

Mrs Trevor turned pale, and trembled ; a 
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peculiar look — something that denoted repressed 
feeling — passed over the conventional, worldly 
aspect of the Rector ; he strode into the hall, 
whither Ellen had run already. 

"Well, boys, how are you?" I heard him 
say. 

Two fine lads, about sixteen and thirteen, fol- 
lowed him back into the room. Mrs. Trevor 
had risen from her seat, and was standing near 
the door, awaiting their entrance, pale, tremu- 
lous, and tearful. She shook hands nervously 
with Richard, and just touched his brow with 
her lips ; then, turning to Harry, strained him 
close to her bosom, with a convulsive gesture ; 
then, still keeping hold of his hand, she led him 
to her sofa, and they sat down together, his arm 
fondly encircling her waist. The eyes of the 
husband and wife met : a look, the meaning of 
which 1 could not decipher, passed between 
them. It was clear that all their love centred 
in their nephew, not in their son. 

Richard, meanwhile, had seated himself on 
the opposite sofa, on my side of the room. Ellen 
sprang upon his knee, kissed him again, pushed 
back the thick, clustering jetty curls from his 
broad forehead, and, laying her cheek to his, 
whispered, 

" Dick, mamma and I have been so busy 
working for you and Harry while you've been 
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away. Mamma's netted Harry a purse^ and 

papa put a golden sovereign at each end of it ; 

and Fve netted you one. Miss Neville — that's 

Miss Neville — showed me how ; they're just 

alike," said she^ putting the purse into his 
hands. 

I saw through the meshes that there was a 
sovereign at each end. 

Mrs. Trevor unlocked her table-drawer, and 
gave hers to Harry, who thanked her with a 
kiss. 

" See, Dick, they're exactly alike," said Ellen, 
anxiously. 

"So I see, pussie," replied her brother, a 
flush of gratified feeling lighting up his hand- 
some features ; " and I'm very much obliged to 
70U, darling, for your present, and to papa for 
his. Thank you, sir, for your gift," he said, 
with a bright smile, to Mr. Trevor. 

It wasn't the money that pleased him so 
much, I saw — it was the being treated exactly 
like Harry. 

Then he examined the netting, pronounced it 
yery well done for a little girl, said it was a very 
pretty purse indeed, and he should value it very 
much for her sake, and pocketed it ; while she 
sat on his knee, looking the picture of gratified 
pride and affection. I turned and examined the 
two boys. They were both tall, gentlemanly 
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lads, but very different from each other : pro- 
bably each resembled his own father. I had 
never seen Sir Hardolph Trevor, but Richard's 
features bore a striking likeness to those of the 
Rector. If anything, he was handsomer ; for 
honesty and truth were stamped on the broad 
forehead, and spoke in the clear, fearless eyes. 

Harry was the beau ideal of a young country 
squire ; athletic, vigorous, with a healthy bright 
complexion, full blue eyes, and chestnut hair. 
He had not the same expression of powerful 
intellect that beamed in Eichard's face. The 
peculiar charm of his countenance was the bland 
sunny smile, betokening a happy, careless dis- 
position. There was something, too, in his 
smile that reminded me of Mrs. Trevor — what^ 
I could not say ; for few faces could be more 
dissimilar in colouring and expression than that 
of the pale, subdued aunt, and the brilliant, 
joyous nephew. 

Ellen was supremely happy. She had pre- 
sented her purse, and she was allowed to sit up 
that night a whole hour later, in honour of her 
brother and cousin's return, and to sup with 
them. 

The two lads had dined at one o'clock at a 
small town where the coach stopped, and had 
the keen appetite of boys, so they had supper 
while we had tea ; and Ellen's delight was, not 
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to eat herself, but to take care of them, and 
press them, nothing loath, to eat more. 

^' Do have some more duck, Harry ; there's 
a wing left. Don't you like duck ? I do, very 
much. Dick, shouldn't you like some more 
pigeon-pie ? Look, here's a beautiful egg ; I'm 
going to bring it you," and she carried the egg 
round the table in a spoon, and put it on her 
brother's plate. 

" Thank you, pussie." 

^^Now, you want some crust and some pi- 
geon " 

**My dear Ellen, you'll cut yourself; you're 
not strong enough to carve," said her father, 
taking the knife and fork from her hand, and 
cutting through the crust, after which he re- 
signed to her the pleasure of helping Richard to 
the pigeon ; which was easily done, as she had 
nothing to do but to lift it out of the dish, and 
put it on his plate. 

At nine the maid came in to fetch her to bed. 
She was sitting on Richard's knee, her arm 
round his neck, her hand playing with the ring- 
lets of his dark hair. He is smiling on her. A 
smile becomes him well ; there is feeling as well 
as sense in those dark eyes. 

^^ Come, come, Miss Ellen, it's past nine 
o'clock," says Melanie. 
. Elleu kisses Richard twice ; he puts his hand 
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on her head, and smooths her golden curls as he 
returns the kisses. She goes round the room, 
and gives good night and kisses to all : Richard's 
eyes follow her. Harry takes her up for an 
instant, kisses her two or three times, and 
strains her in a close embrace ; then he lets her 
go, with — 

" Good night, Nellie." 

" Good night, Harry." 

Mr. Trevor's eyes meet those of his wife ; 
their glances express pleasure. I translated 
their expression thus : — " Already our rich, 
handsome nephew is forming an attachment for 
our sweet little girl, and she for him. It is the 
very thing we could most have desired ; it will 
secure the happiness of both parties." 

I thought, how different are human destinies I 
Some never know happiness ; to others, life is a 
flowery path from their birth to their grave. 
What would I not have given for a little — a 
very little — of the love that surrounds that 
child : a happy childhood, a happy youth, fol- 
lowed by a union with her early playmate, de- 
sired and approved of by all her family— chil- 
dren like herself growing up around her, to be 
the crown and glory of her old age. God bless 
her ! the prospect is a bright one— very diffe- 
rent to my loveless existence. 

I raised my eyes and looked round. Mrs. 
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Trevor sat on the sofa at the right-hand side of 
the room, her nephew beside her, one arm 
thrown round her waist, the other hand resting 
playfully upon Mr. Trevor's shoulder, to whom 
he was speaking, with a gay smile mantling on 
his face. Mrs. Trevor turned on him a look of 
passionate love ; the Rector's glance beamed 
affection and approval. 

And where was Sichard ? 

Bichard sat on the opposite sofa, bending for- 
ward, his arms upon his knees, his fingers 
loosely interlaced with one another, his dark 
eye-brows bent gloomily, his glance fixed on the 
opposite group. There was anger, pride, ten- 
derness, sorrow, and hate, in that look. I had 
seen it before. It is seen in too many English 
homes, broods round too many'English hearths, 
the look of the hated, despised, unloved, un- 
justly-treated child. 

I had seen something of it in Georgiana 
Stanley's face when I first went to Weston. I 
had helped to unlock her chains, by opening 
her father's eyes to what from custom passed 
unnoticed ; but I could do nothing here. 

Nothing but pity him I 

Once or twice during the evening Mr. or 
Mrs. Trevor addressed a brief question to 
him, seldom even listening for his reply. He 
sat there silent and sad — the son of a rich man. 
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rich in this world's goods, and yet poor as I — 
hungering and thirsting for that for which I had 
often hungered and thirsted; for his share of 
family affection, of parental love I As I had sat 
many a time, a spectator of the rich man's feast, 
craving the very crumbs that fell from his table, 
I tried to converse with him, and if possible, 
to divert his mind from the painful thoughts that 
evidently occupied it ; but his answers were brief 
and sullen ; it was not my attention he wanted, 
but that of his father and mother, which wad 
wholly absorbed by Harry. 

I let him alone. 

He took a book, opened and spread it be- 
fore him, leaned his elbows on the table, and 
covering his face with his hands, appeared 
absorbed in his studies for the rest of the eve- 
ning. 

He might have turned over some three pages 
— 1 doubt whether he read them — when Mr. 
Trevor looked towards him, and, shrugging his 
shoulders, said to his wife, 

" Just the same 1 " 

And she replied, after following his glance^ 

" Just." 

Brief phrases, but they contained a history. 
A history of wrong done, and consequently of 
aversion, almost amounting to hate, of the in- 
jured child. 
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We had prayers. Those over, we lit our 
candles, and went to bed. 

" Good night, auntie," said Harry, giving and 
receiving an affectionate kiss. ^' Good night, 
uncle." 

** Good night, my boy — rGod bless you ! " 

" Good night, sir ; good night, mother," said 
Bichard. He hesitated a little, then offered his 
hand to each. Their fingers each in turn 
touched his — that was all. Harry bounded up- 
stairs, Richard following slowly after. As I in 
my turn ascended, I looked over the banisters, 
and saw Mr. Trevor locking the sitting-room 
door; his back was turned towards me, and I 
heard him say to his wife, who stood beside him, 
holding his candlestick and her own, 

" Richard is as sullen as ever — ^he has not 
spoken ten words to-night ; and did you notice 
how he replied to Miss Neville;" and she answered, 
" Yes ; and how crossly he spoke to Harry. 
One would have thought he would have found 
pleasure in the society of such a boy, and been 
fond of him I " 

" He has pleasure in nobody, and nothing, 
but himself. He is utterly without natural 
affection. Say what one will to him, there is 
no getting a pleasant word from him." 

So, in all such cases, do parents and teachers 
first treat children unkindly and unjustly, and 
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then complain they are not capable of affection. 
I walked to my bed-room musing — " Every- 
where," says De Quincy,* " these tragedies are 
going on." 

Ellen lay in her little white bed fast asleep. 
. I went and looked at her, and listened for some 
minutes to her calm, regular breathing. Her 
cheek was flushed with slumber, and she smiled 
in her sleep as if under the influence of a happy 
dream. I bent gently down, and, without waking 
her, pressed a kiss upon her brow. 

A sudden thought came across me. I must sa- 
tisfy it. Her clothes lay on a chair beside the 
bed. 1 took her pocket, and out of it a bunch 
of keys, of the possession of which she was very 
proud. They were the keys of her cupboard, 
her two little work-boxes, and her desk. I went 
into the school-room and opened the latter. A 
few days before she had shewn me how rich she 
was, and emptied out before me a purse con- 
taining a sovereign and five shillings. This 
purse I now examined : the five shillings were 
there, the gold was gone — where, I had no dif- 
ficulty in guessing. 

Ah ! if we could but preserve in after life the 
just and noble instincts of the child, how much 
happier we should make those around us I No 

* See the account of his tutor^s half -idiot girls, in De 
Quincy's autobiography. 
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feature is so strongly marked in children as a love 
of justice — nothing wounds them so much as 
injustice. 

Ellen had felt that it was unjust that Mr. 
Trevor should give a larger present to his ne- 
phew than to his own son, and had given her 
little hoard to remedy the wrong. 

I wished to tell Mr. and Mrs. Trevor of their 
child's noble conduct, if but to teach them a 
lesson of justice ; but I felt, first, that it would 
be thrown away on them, and, next, that it 
would frustrate poor little Ellen's aim, which was 
to make Eichard feel he had been treated with 
the same kindness as Harry. I replaced the 
purse in its secret drawer, locked up the desk, 
and put the keys back into Ellen's pocket. 

My idea, that Richard was an object of dislike 
to his parents, deepened, strengthened. Every 
day, and every hour of the day, brought con- 
firmation of the fact. The poor lad could do 
nothing right ; his very presence was clearly an 
annoyance. 

He had clothes, and money, and a pony to 
ride — everything suited to his birth and station, 
as the rich Rector of Trevor Court's only son — 
but no love! No hope, save that with man- 
hood he would be free to make his own way in 
the world, and to win love for himself. I am 
sure he envied many a day-labourer's child, 

VOL. u. I 
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whose hard work was sweetened by his mother s 
tender smiles, and his father's rough, hearty 
affection. I have known boys so treated run 
away. I knew a man of fifty, an Indian banker ; 
he told me he had run away from home at eleven 
years of age, and never heard of his family 
since. " Sometimes," he said, " I think I should 
just like to know whether they are living or 
dead ; but I do not like to make the inquiry, 
for fear of their knowing where I am." 

I am sure Eichard would have done like this 
gentleman, but for one thing — his love for Ellen. 
His affection for liis beautiful little sister was 
boundless. His naturally loving temper, thrown 
back upon itself by his parents' coldness, had 
concentred all its depth and wealth of tender- 
ness on her. She was the apple of his eye — the 
one ewe lamb, that was dearer to him than all 
the rich man's flocks and herds — ^because he had 
but that one to cherish. 

He was very jealous, too, of her affection. 
It was wormwood to him to see her sit upon 
Harry's knee, or kiss and fondle him. Probably, 
he foresaw a time when he would be first with 
her, as with others, and when the being he 
most disliked upon earth would be Ellen's hus- 
band. 

His parents remarked both the love and the 
jealousy. They said, " Eichard could not be 
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amiable even in his affection." They actually 
expected that be should see with their eyes, and 
think it right and pleasant that Harry should in 
every case be preferred before him, have the 
best share of everything, be first considered, and 
best loved ! 

" He has no affection," said Mr. Trevor ; ^* he 
never had. Even his love for Ellen is merely 
intense selfishness : he cannot bear that Harry 
should share her love. Harry is not jealous of 
him.'' 

" No, dear generous-hearted fellow ! " said 
Mrs. Trevor ; *' he likes to see other people love 
her as well as himself." 

Oh ! how I longed to say, " Do you not see 
that Harry has many others to share his affec- 
tion, and to love him ? Has he not the first 
place in your hearts, as well as in his own father 
and mother's ? — while Kichard has only Ellen to 
love him ; and is it wonderful he should wish to 
keep her to himself ? " But I dared not. To 
say so would have lost me my situation, and 
done Kichard no good; for if people are con- 
scious of injustice, nothing irritates them so 
much against their victim as to have that injus- 
tice noticed. 

The Rector of Trevor Court was a man of the 
world. He never ill-used Richard, in the com- 
mon sense of the word ; that is, he never beat 

i2 
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or starved him. He did worse. He treated 
him kindly before people ; but for the fireside 
circle, when no strangers were present to ob- 
serve and comment on his conduct, be reserved 
the harsh tone, the invidious comment, the covert 
sneer, the bitter taunt — all the thousand ways 
by which a keen and powerful intellect can goad 
and harass a young helpless creature who is in 
his power, and who dare not retort his sarcasms. 
Looking back on the past, as I do now, with a 
clear, unbiassed judgment, I have no hesitation 
in saying, I am sure the Rector would have liked 
his son better if he had forgotten filial obedi- 
ence, lost sight of duty, and flung back taunt 
for taunt, sarcasm for sarcasm. He looked upon 
his endurance as an additional defect in his na- 
ture, and attributed it to weakness of mind. 
But Kichard was rather a determined temper 
than a violent one. He would endure much ; 
yet I saw there would come a time when endur- 
ance would cease, when the bond of custom and 
habit would suddenly give way, like a dam be- 
fore the super-incumbent weight of waters, and 
the full tide of injured and passionate feelings, 
that had been gathering for years, force their 
way through all barriers, proclaim their wrongs 
to the whole world, vindicate themselves from 
all false charges, and prove, in the sight of all 
men, that he was the guiltless person, he the 
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injured, wronged one — and his parents the false 
defamerSy the cruel, and the unjust. 

But at present, and for years to come, the 
charities of life would bind him. He had a 
father, a mother, he yearned to feel them truly 
his — for their love. Oh! if they would but 
have stretched out their arms, folded him in a 
parental embrace, the past would have been for- 
given and forgotten ! 

But they did not. Hourly they threw him 
farther from them— dug the gulf of separation 
between him and themselves wider, and then 
complained that it was not bridged over by his 
boundless love. 

Kind as . they were to me individually, my 
position in the household was a most painful one. 
Slowly I saw a naturally fine nature warped and 
spoiled, and had no power to help it. For even 
in Richard's faults there was nobleness, to those 
who viewed his character and actions with an 
unprejudiced eye. 

His dislike to Harry betrayed him into no 
meanness. It never led him to tell tales, or to 
attempt to place his cousin in an unamiable 
light ; but I have known Harry — as spoilt 
children usually do — aggravate his uncle's 
anger when he was displeased with his son, or 
make — as if by chance — some observation that 
would re-awaken the slumbering wrath. If ever 
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Richard did wrong, Harry was sure to point out 
both the fault and his own superior merits, by- 
taking an opportunity to be overheard, saying, 
" I would not have done so, Richard, if I had 
been you, for you must have known it would vex 
dear uncle ! " 

It needed not these suggestions to warp the 
parents' mind. They were unaware of it, but 
they revealed their hidden aversion to Richard 
in every expression of their features when they 
looked at him — rin every intonation of their 
voice when they spoke to him. It was painful 
to me, a bystander, to witness their hard, dry 
manner towards their only sou, rendered yet 
more mortifying and irritating by its contrast 
with the warm affection they showed their 
nephew. 

Whenever their eyes rested on him, the lines 
of their faces softened ; when they spoke to him 
there was an inexpressible tenderness in their 
voice. They surrounded him with their love — 
they took him into the very core and centre of 
their hearts. 

They seemed to me to resemble persons who 
took a stranger's child into their home, fed 
him with delicacies, and gave him the warmest 
seat at their fire, while their own son starved and 
shivered without I 

In my mind's eye, I saw him — that starving 
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son — pacing up and down in front of the dwel- 
ling whence he had been turned out, looking in 
through the window, from whence a cheerful 
glow of light and warmth beamed into the dark 
cold night. A chill, drizzling rain fell ; he did 
not feel it— he was thinking of his mother's 
cruelty, his father's hate, wishing, in his anger, 
that he might be found next morning dead 
beside their door. 

The night has passed over : how, God knows. 
To the rain of last evening has succeeded an 
intense biting frost — icicles hang from the 
boughs and tree-roofs ; little boys slide in the 
ruts of the high road ; the earth is like iron ; 
the ponds frost— even the flowing river con- 
gealed to ice. The window-panes of that house 
are covered with frost-work — thick, like ground- 
glass, not hoar-frost ; presently the warmth of 
the parlour fire melts the frost on the panes ; a 
starved redbreast hops on to the sill, and twitters 
his faint song, begging for entrance ; the window 
is opened, the starved bird is admitted to the 
warm room, the ample breakfast — but not the 
discarded son I From his post under that old, 
scathed, lightning-struck oak, against which he 
leans his back, he has surveyed the whole scene, 
and taken it in. Will he ever forgive ? 

I saw his face distinct in the morning light. 
It looked like Richard's now I 
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Mr. and Mrs. Trevor seldom mentioned 
Bicbard's name to anyone ; but it any visitor 
spoke of him, bis fatber would say, with a shrug, a 
pained expression of countenance, and a half-sigh, 

'^ Richard ! I fear I shall have little comfort 
in that quarter." 

Or Mrs. Trevor would remark, in her pensive 
way, 

" Richard is so peculiar — so unlike other boys." 

And her husband would inteiject, 

" So sullen, you mean, my dear ! " 

Then the visitors went away, impressed with 
a profound sympathy for the domestic trials of 
that excellent, delightful man, Mr, Trevor, and 
indignation against his worthless son. Without 
bringing any definite accusation against him, his 
nearest relations utterly blasted Richard's cha- 
racter in the neighbourhood. He felt and re- 
sented it ; and the more deeply it sank into his 
mind, the more he writhed under a keen sense 
of this universal injustice ; the more lowering 
grew his brow, the harsher and more reserved 
his manners. 

Alas ! no one can commit a single crime. That 
is why sin is so abhorrent to God. One wrong 
action is like a stone thrown in the water, and 
forming a circle, from which others circle con- 
tinuously, till . the whole surface of the once 
placid pool is disturbed. 
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The world, which always sides with the 
strong, took the part of the rich, agreeable, 
pious father, not of the outraged son. 

There was one exception in the universal 
judgment which condemned Richard as a thank- 
less, worthless, sullen, unloveable boy. Those 
real Christians, the Mil woods, whose benevolence 
of heart led them to think indulgently of all the 
world, saw no evil in him. 

" He is but a boy yet," Mrs. Milwood would 
say ; " even if he is sometimes to blame, don't 
destroy his future by giving him a bad charac- 
ter." 

And Mr. Milwood would add, " Ahn, ahn-n, 
my friend Bichard will turn out a noble man 
yet," 

The Rector would shake his head, doubtfully, 
and say '* he prayed to God he might do so.'' 

Further than this, even they durst not to the 
parents take his part ; but whenever they heard 
him run down in the neighbourhood, they always 
defended him. 

** Richard is very tryingly placed," Mrs. Mil- 
wood would say ; " I wish Sir Hardolph would 
come back, and take care of his own child. 
Just consider how hard it must seem to Richard, 
to have his own parents so openly prefer their 
nephew to their son — and an only son, too ! " 

Soon after the boys' return home, one of those 
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cases of terrible distress which sometimes happen 
even in rural districts occurred in a poor family, 
of the name of Dixon, resident in a small hamlet 
near Trevor-Court, consisting of a handful of 
poor cottages, so far up in one of the little moan- 
tain vales, that it was long before anyone was 
aware of the severity of their sufferings. 

Dixon was a most industrious, laborious man, 
an excellent husband and father, and his wife 
a motherly, hark-working woman. They had 
three young children, and she was expecting soon 
to be confine.d of a fourth. 

In the course of his occupation — mining — ^he 
met with an accident, which disabled and con- 
fined him to his bed for three weeks, and to the 
house for three months. The industrious poor 
have a spirit above begging, and the poor family 
went through untold hardships and sufferings, 
rather than ask for help. There were no gentle- 
men's houses near, where the wife could earn a 
sixpence by a day's charing; and the farmers 
of those districts are poor people themselves, 
who rarely employ a female out of their own 
family. 

The farmer who owned the cottage in which 
Dixon lived was of all persons the least likely 
to assist him ; he was a hard, penurious man, 
and when the unfortunate family could not, * as 
they had hitherto done, punctually pay their 
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quarter's rent, he put a distress into the house. 
Then the indignation of their neighbours was 
roused at the thought of the wife near her con- 
£nemeiity without food, or bed, or bedding ! — and 
the tale flew far and wide, mixed with angry 
curses on farmer Bent, and ejaculations of pity 
for the poor Dixons. 

That same evening Miss Hope and Edith came 
down to the Rectory, to tell Mrs. Trevor the* sad 
case of distress that had occurred in the dale. 

Mr. Trevor, with all his faults, was kind- 
hearted, when he had taken no prejudice, and re- 
plied at once, 

" I will ride over, and see them to-morrow, 
and see what I can do for them." 

" It strikes me this is just the sort of case for 
a small subscription," said Miss Hope. ** I am 
sure the Milwoods, and the Garstons, would 
give something, and we should be very glad to 
give our mite. We thought we would come here 
first, and consult you ; and then, if you approved 
of it, walk up to the Thwaite, and get the Mil- 
woods to put down their names." 

" The very thing, my dear Miss Hope," said 
the Rector, rubbing his hands ; " I'll head the list 
with a couple of guineas. Miss Neville, may I 
trouble you to push me over that note-case ? " 
He opened it, took out a sheet of paper, wrote 
a brief statement of the case at the top of the 
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sheet, and put at the head of the list of subscrib- 
ers, '^The Rev. Edgar Trevor, Trevor-Court 
Rectory, two guineas." There it is," said he, 
handing it to Miss Hope, '^ a well authenticated 
document, signed by the parson of the parish, 
and licensing Miss Mildred and Miss Edith 
Hope to beg." 

'* Thank you," said Miss Hope, preparing to 
fold* up the papers. *^ We will go at once." 

" Stay, stay!" cried the Rector, with a pleasant 
smile; "you are not half up to your trade, 
although the Miss Hopes of Beaulieu ar^ known 
as the greatest beggars in the district." 

His words would have sounded like satire to 
a stranger — to Anyone living in the neighbour- 
hood they conveyed the highest praise. Not 
rich themselves, the Miss Hopes* were the bene- 
factors of the whole district for miles round. 
All they had, their time, their labour, their 
influence over their richer neighbours, every- 
thing they could by any possibility save from 
their slender means, was given to the wants of 
the poor and distressed. They sent round no 
missionary baskets — ^they worked for no bazaars ; 
but, like Dorcas, they made garments for the 
poor, they looked after and doctored the sick — 
they investigated every case of distress that oc- 
curred. True, fervent Christians, they thought 

* Thee^ sifiters are real characters. 
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that they best showed their love to God by loving 
and serving his creatutes. 

" I love those Miss Hopes," I once heard 
Wordsworth say of them ; " they are a blessing 
to the whole neighbourhood.'' And so they 
were. 

" Why are we to wait ? " asked Edith ; " we 
ought to set off at once, if we are to get to the 
Thwaite, and Waterfoot, both to-night." 

" My dear lady, did you never hear the pro- 
verb, * most haste, worst speed ? ' I see you 
are too modest to ask for more in this house, and 
therefore must suggest to you that I just now 
saw Mrs. Trevor unlock the drawer of her work- 
table, and that I strongly suspect she was getting 
out her purse." 

"Certainly I was," said the lady of the 
house; "I must give my mite too. Give me 
the list, dear Edith, and I will put down my 
name." * 

" Come," said the Rector, " this is a pressing 
case : a man who has been crippled, and unable 
to work three months, and has been half-starved 
all that time, and wants nourishing food to 
strengthen him ; a wife near her confinement, 
and three young children. I shall exempt no 
.one. Now, Miss Neville — Harry — what will 
you give? As you are modest, Miss Hope, I 
take the begging for once on myself." 
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*' ril give you a sovereign, uncle," responded 
Harry, promptly, producing Mrs. Trevor's purse. 

" Very well, write your name — Harry Trevor, 
Esq., of Trevor-Court Hall." 

"Papa," said Ellen, **may I give five shil- 
lings ? " 

" May you, my pet ? — the smallest contribu- 
tions are thankfully received, and five shillings 
is much from a little girl's purse. Write your 
name nicely — there, that will do. Now, Richard, 
what will you give ? " 

" I have spent all my money, papa," replied 
Kichard, in a low voice. 

" What I the money I gave you in Ellen's 
purse, besides your weekly allowance? Well, 
sir, if you spend such sums now on nuts and 
candy, I don't know who's to find means for 
your extravagance when you are a man. I 
should not so much mind the waste, if it did not 
all go on self" 

It is not easy to render the sneer with which 
Mr. Trevor pronounced the last word. Richard's 
cheek burned, his eye flashed ; he leant his head 
between his hands in that customary attitude of 
despondence, and said nothing. 

'^ Never mind," said good-natured Miss Hope, 
"we were all young and foolish once. I re- 
member, Mr. Trevor, my money used to bum a 
hole in my pocket." 
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" Oh ! we can do without his help," responded 
Mr. Trevor, in a severe tone ; " it is not, as I 
said, his extravagance — it is that it all goes on 
selfish pleasures." 

" Papa ," began Richard, raising his head. 

** Say nothing, Richard ; don't attempt to de- 
fend yourself — a chance folly may be passed 
over ; habitual selfishness is without excuse. 
We can do without your help. Come, Miss 
Neville, what do you subscribe ? " 

" A guinea, sir," I replied, taking the offered 
pen, and adding my name to the list. 

"That is about what my sister and 1 thought 
of giving," said Miss Hope ; " ten shillings 
each ; we can't afford more, I am sorry to 
say. 

"My dear Miss Hope, it is quite enough. 
You cannot give guineas to everything ; you are 
the Lady Bountifuls of the parish." 

" We cannot do much ourselves," said Miss 
Edith ; " but our richer neighbours are kind in 
helping us to relieve any urgent cases of dis- 
tress, just as you have done to-night, Mr. 
Trevor." 

"And you do not consider your time, and 
your labour, and your trouble anything, my 
dear Edith," said Mrs. Trevor. "I wish I 
was as good as you are ! " she added, with a deep 
sigh. 
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" Come," said the Rector, " let us read over 
our list, and see how much we have got 
already : The Rev. Edgar Trevor, Trevor-Court * 
Rectory, 21. 2s. ; Mrs. Edgar Trevor, 21. 2s. ; 
Henry Trevor, Esq., junior, of Trevor-Court 
Hall, 1/. ; Miss Ellen Trevor, 5^. ; Miss Neville, 
Trevor-Court Rectory, 1/. 1^. ; the Miss Hopes, 
of Beaulieu, 1/. 1^. Seven pound ten. Why, 
Miss Hope, this distress will prove a fortune to 
them. I should not wonder if we raised twenty 
pounds. I undertake to panvass the Formans, 
and the distant families. We shall raise enough 
to help them out of present trouble, and do 
something to prevent its recurrence — buy them 
a cow, perhaps ; they could pasture it on the 
fell." 

" I wish we may," said Miss Hope ; " Edith 
and I thought of a pig» Even that is a great 
help to a poor man's family, as it supplies 
wholesome meat for the winter ; but a cow 
would be invaluable to them, with all those 
children." 

" And a source of profit, besides," observed 
Edith. " I know Mary Dixon is a good dairy- 
woman ; she would make eight or nine pounds 
every summer by her butter. Good-bye, dear 
Mrs. Trevor ; good-bye, Mr. Trevor ; we are 
very much obliged to you." 

" Very much indeed," said Miss Hope, with 
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au accent that implied she felt any kindness 
done to her poor as done to herself. 

They shook hands warmly with all round, and 
departed. 

" Two most excellent women/' said the Rector, 
returning from seeing them to the garden gate 
— " quite a blessing to the parish. I look upon 
it as a privilege to have such a family in my 
care as those four sisters of charity. By-the- 
bye, Where's Richard ? I want to know what 
he can have done with his money. It's not 
a fortnight since I gave him a sovereign in 
Ellen's purse, and he has had his weekly allow- 
ance besides : where is he ? " 

" I don't know, my love ; he followed you 
and the Miss Hopes out of the room." 

" Probably he wanted to escape a lecture. I 
shall certainly speak to him. He might have 
asked me to advance him something even if he 
had nothing left, if it were but for the look of 
the thing." 

These words, I think, suggested certain 
thoughts to Mr. Trevor's mind ; perhaps, for the 
look of the thing, it was as well the public 
should know what a cross-grained, stingy son 
the liberal, popular Rector of Trevor-Court had ; 
for he continued, " After all, it is no use saying 
anything to him. There is truth in the vulgar 
adage, ^ You cannot make a silken purse out of 

YOL. II. K 
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a sow's ear.' It is harder to make a selfish and 
unamiable boy amiable." 

The sum collected in all for this poor family- 
was rather above twenty pounds. Mr. Millar, 
the surgeon who had attended Dixon for his ac- 
cident, refused to accept anything, saying that 
was his subscription to the fund. Two or three 
small bills at the mill and the village shop were 
paid, and both a cow and a young pig bought 
with the rest of the money ; for it was disco- 
vered that while the charitable people of Trevor- 
Court had been raising a subscription for the 
purpose, some fairy prince, in the disguise of a 
handsome youth on a bay pony, had paid the 
quarter's rent for which the distress was issued. 

" Most likely one of the Hartleys," said Mr.. 
Trevor, with a glance at Richard, who sat, as 
usual, mute and sullen. " They are fine hand- 
some lads, and, I daresay, bear generous 
hearts. The father does. And, now I think of 
it, they do ride chestnut ponies. Yes, it has 
been a Hartley." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Three weeks afterwards, an excursion was 
planned to this very dale. Miss Edith Hope, 
Mr. and Mrs. Milwood, Mr. and Mrs. Forman, 
and ourselves, were to form the party. We 
were to visit a beautiful waterfall at the head of 
the vale, and see how our protegSSy the Dixons, 
were getting on. Richard would fain have rid- 
den over that day to the Hartleys. His father 
forbade him, and we all set off together. 

On reaching the dale, we sent the servants 
forward to put the carriages up at Farmer 
Bent's, and then to take the pony up to a bank 
near the waterfall, while we walked slowly up 
the valley, the better to enjoy its beauty. 

I think Dr. Johnson must certainly have been 
there, if not in the body, in the spirit, it so 
exactly resembled the Happy Valley in Abys- 
sinia. Like that, it had but one entrance, the 
narrow defile through which we had just passed, 

k2 
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between two lofty and majestic mountains. 
High precipitous rock, and peaks whose sum- 
mits touched the sky, surrounded it on all sides. 

Nothing had I ever seen before so soothing, 
tranquil, and calm. The turf that covered it 
was green as an emerald, and through it flowed 
a small silver stream, which had its source in 
the waterfall I spoke of, gushing from a chasm 
in the hill-side at the head of the valley, over a 
ledge, into the vale below. It seemed as if the 
din and tumult of the world were shut out from* 
it by an impenetrable barrier of mountains — as 
if sin and sorrow could have no entrance into 
its calm green depths. 

Richard asked Harry to climb one of the hills 
with him ; he thought the view from it into the 
valley must be fine. 

Mr. Trevor angrily negatived the motion. 
He saw in it a desire to escape a visit to the 
Dixons. Richard certainly did look confused 
and embarrassed ; his father thought it was with 
shame for his past conduct, and ordered him, in 
a tone which admitted of no remonstrance, to go 
with us. 

We tapped at the cottage door. 

" Coom in," said a voice. We lifted the 
wooden pin, and entered. " Eh dear ! if it 
bean't Mr. Trevor and t' missis, and Miss Hope ! 
Coom in — ^ye're koindly welcome. Let me doost 
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t' cheers for ye," and she wiped them down with 
her apron, and then the long settle in the chim- 
ney comer, saying, " I've nobbut three cheer3 : 
mebbee you wadn't moind sitting upon t' settle ?" 

We sat down, and admired Mary's new-born 
baby, and asked for her husband. 

" T' maister ? Oh, he ganged back tiv his 
work, Monday wor a week. His illness were 
haalf upo' t'moind, at t'last ; and when yo were 
all soa koind tiv him, an' he got a bit o' good 
food, he soon picked oop at t' after. He'll be 
rare an' vexed he warn't at whoam, will Steaven. 
It's roight doon koind o'-ye to coom and see 
after us. Mebbee t' laadies wad loike to taaste 
t' coo's milk ? She*s a rare good un — a fair 
good milker." 

" I should like some very much, Mary," said 
Miss Hope. 

** So should I," echoed Mrs. Trevor. 

Mary brought out two tumblers of milk. 

"Yo'U mebbee not moind drinking one at 
t'after t'other. I've gettin' noa mair toomblers," 
said she. 

We assured her we should not, and passed 
the milk round; the day was hot, and we 
were thirsty with our walk — we really did enjoy 
it. 

" There's plenty moore i' t' da-ary," said 
Mary, with a proud glance of satisfaction, as we 
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drained the two tumblers. ^* To' maun mak' 
free." 

We assured her we would, and asked accor- 
dingly for some more, and for a piece of oat* 
cake* The London bride and bridegroom were 
curious to taste what the dales-folk chiefly lived 
upon, 

" Ooat-caake,"* said she, *4 worjoostbaaking 
soom when yo' caam in ; I ne'er thou't o' axing 
yo' to have ony. Ill put soom upo' t' griddle, 
it's best fresh, is ooat-caake." 

So Mr. and Mrs. Forman, and I, who had 
never seen the process before, stood round, and 
saw the oatmeal batter dropped upon a thin 
iron plate, called in the country a griddle, and 
baked over a peat fire. The keen mountain air 
had made us hungry, as well as thirsty, and we 
thought the hot oat-cake and the new milk deli- 
cious. 

Richard had ensconced himself in the darkest 
corner of the wide open chimney. His father 
called him out to take Miss Hope*s glass. 

Mary caught a glimpse of his face carefully a^ 
he turned it. 

^* Marcy ! " she exclaimed, " if it bean't t' 
varry young gentleman as paayed t' rent 1 I ax 

* Iq Lancashire, where the scene of the story is laid, the 
country people lengthen the vowels in speaking, so as to make 
them sound double, as — paayed, paid — maake, make— ooat- 
caake, oat -cake— ooe, for us. 
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yer pardon, Sur, I whoape yo' doan't think me 
oongrateful ; but for sure, 1 didn't ken ye, as 
yo' sat r t' daark." 

Richard smiled a pleasant, bashful smile ; then 
holding out his hand, he said, 

** 1 knew that, Mary. Tm glad to see things 
going on so much better with you now." 

" Eh 1 " said Mary, " but I wish t' maister 
wor in ; he's talked on ye ever sin' yon daay, 
an' wondered whoa 'twas. Oh, my bonny bairn, 
we've mich to thank ye for. We were amaist 
felled wi' trooble yon daay, when yo' coomed in. 
Yan suldn't think soa, and yan's sorry for it at 
t' after ; but we thou't God had clee-an forgot- 
ten oos ; an' whan yo' caame in, an' pa-ayed t' 
rent, an gaave t'brass* to buy food for t'children, 
we were fair stooned loike, an' a-moost thou't it 
were an aangel frae heaven. Stephen's threeped 
iver sin', hoo sorry he wur 'at he didn't think to 
ax yer naame, 'at he might gang and thank yo'." 

" Ahn, ahn-n-n," said Mr. Milwood, getting 
up and giving Richard a hearty slap on the back. 
" Ahn, I always said — didn't I now, wifie ? — the 
wifie knows — that my young friend Richard 
would turn out a shining character, some day. 
Shake hands, Richard — I'm proud to be ac- 
quainted with you, sir," said he, giving him a 
vigorous shake. 

* " Bran," in the north, means money of any sort. 
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"Richard, my boy," said Mrs. Mil wood — she 
always called all the boys and girls in the 
country hers^ being a sort of universal mother — 
" My boy, it gives me great pleasure to find you 
were the person who first helped Mary Dixon 
and her family out of their distresses. I'm proud 
of you, my dear boy." 

" Ay, that he wur, sure enoof," said Mary, 
wiping away a tear with her apron corner. 
" We were a'maist fit to gang and droon 
oorsens, we'd soa mich trooble; an' t' brass 'at 
he gev oos has been loike a loocky penny to 
oos, for frae yon daay we 'ave wanted for nae- 
thing." 

I hoped this little incident would open Mr. 
and Mrs. Trevor's eyes to the real character of 
their son, but it did not. It gave them no 
pleasure to find Richard was good, for they 
wished to think him bad, to justify themselves 
in their own eyes for their aversion to him. 

When Mr. Milwood congratulated him upon 
being the father of such a son, the Rector merely 
replied coldly, " Thank you, Mr. Milwood, I am 
glad Richard shewed so much feeling, but 1 
think he might have told me what he had done." 

The old, old story ! — ^the never-failing excuse 
of parents or relatives self-convicted of injustice I 
** 1 didn't know it, he or she never shewed me 
their good qualities." Wherefore ? Because you 
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would not see them — ^because you were wilfully 
blind to excellence, and only chose to aee 
defects. 

" You should have told your father, Richard 
my boy, when the subscription was raised — I'm 
sure you must have known it would give him 
great pleasure,*' said Mrs. Milwood, kindly. 

** I began," answered Richard, hoarsely, " and 
my father wouldn't listen." 

There was an awkward pause in the conver- 
sation, which Mr. Milwood filled up very judi- 
ciously, by saying, " Ahn, ahn, good people, if 
we're to get to the Force* to-day, we must be 
going." 

We shook hands with Mary, and bade her 
good-bye, but did not affront her by offering her 
money for our refreshment ; we knew quite well 
she was proud of having been able to entertain 
us. 

Hospitality is a north-country virtue ! 

We climbed the hill to the Force, and admired 
the cascade that came pelting and pouring down 
over two successive ledges of immense blocks of 
stone, in a sheet of white foam, beautifully re- 
lieved by the broad, dark, glossy leaves of the 
maiden-hair which grows close to it, so close, 
that its leaves are wet by the white spray with- 
out being exposed to the force of the rushing 

* Force is the local term for a waterfall. 
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water. Then we ascended a little higher to the 
place where the servants had been directed to 
spread our dinner. The oat-cake and milk had 
not spoiled our appetite. We enjoyed the ham 
sandwiches, the cold fowl and tongue, heartily. 
The corkscrew had been forgotten — something 
always is forgotten at a pic-nic, but it is of no con- 
sequence, for its loss, whatever it is, only adds 
to the fun and merriment of the day ; and Mr. 
Forman immortalised himself upon this occasion 
by the clever way in which he beheaded bottles 
of wine, breaking the necks clean off, without 
splintering the glass. 

We got very merry under the influence of 
mountain air, sherry, and gooseberry cham- 
pagne. Even Richard's heart expanded under 
the consciousness that we all thought well of 
him — and again, as on the night he returned 
home, when he sat fondling Ellen, I thought 
what a fine countenance he had. At Mrs. Mil- 
wood's request he joined Ellen in singing a duet ; 
and then the Formans proving musical also, as 
well as Edith Hope, some old English madrigals, 
well suited to the scene and the season, were 
sung with great spirit. " Hark I the Lark" was 
one, I remember, and John Morley's lively " Now 
is the month of Maying," a madrigal as old 
as 1559, but fresh as green fields, murmuring 
streams, and blue skies; and dancing in its 
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measure^ light as the May breezes, makes the 
blood dance in one's veins also. Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor listened with forced politeness. Harry 
did not sing. He had a good ear for music, but 
no voice. 

. It was a beautiful calm summer's evening, the 
quivering grass on the hill-side scarcely bent, the 
air was so still and silent : 

Mountain on mountain *^ were piled round about, 
Like cloud on cloud ; no stir of air was there, 
Not 80 much life as on a summer's day ; 
Drops not one light seed from the feathered grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest." * 

We remained on the brow of the hill till the 
sun set. Large crimson clouds curtained in 
the departing monarch, and golden splendours 
streaked the clear summer sky. The crests of 
the two Langdales caught and reflected their 
light ; rich purple shadows lay upon their base, 
and a flood of golden radiance surrounded the 
broad summit of a further oflf and less lofty 
mountain. On one side we looked down into 
the green valley, with its clear stream running 
through it^ as sinuous and looking no larger 
than an eel ; from the other towards the homes 
we had left. Afar, white and silvery — and at 
this distance looking like a river — the lake flowed 
among green pastures. Here and there a thin 

• Keats. 
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thread of smoke ascended from the hill-sides 
and the valley into the air ; and we amused 
ourselves by conjecturing from whose house it 
came. 

" Come, good people, unless you intend to sit 
here all night, it is time we turned our faces 
homewards," said the Rector. " Let us go." 

" Dame Bent " — there were a few dames still, 
when I was young— asked us into the farm- 
house, while our carriages were getting ready, 
and we went in ; though her husband was a nig- 
gard, she bore a good character for kindness. 

The Formans gazed at her with amaze ; and 
even I — a north-country lass by birth — was 
startled by her style of dress. 

Over her dark-blue cotton gown and checked 
apron she wore her husband's old velveteen coat 
and corduroy waistcoat. Her feet were cased 
in strong laced boots, like a ploughman's ; and 
a pair of brown leather gaiters protected her 
legs. 

*^ I assure you she needs it all," said Mrs. 
Milwood, observing that we eyed her curiously. 
" Don't you, Ellen ? — ^they're looking at your 
dress." 

" Ou, ay," said Ellen Bent, good-humouredly, 
^* t'ain't ne'er a bit too mich, when yan's tenting." 

" Tenting! what does she mean?" asked Mrs. 
Forman. 
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" Looking after the young cattle on the fells, 
which is counted woman's work here at the 
lakes/' responded Mr. Trevor. 

^' Ellen is out all day, and exposed to all kinds 
of weathers; and as she must follow the kye 
wherever they choose to go, she often has to 
trudge through wet swampy ground, or furze, 
when those strong boots and gaiters are very 
serviceable. Are the rushes fine this year, 
Ellen ?** he asked, turning to Dame Bent. 

" Well, they're middling, sur ; we're getten 
t'maist of oors." 

** Rushes! What are they for?" I asked; 
" to feed the cattle on ? " 

"Nae, bairn," said Ellen, laughing at my 
amazing ignorance. " We burn *em. We can t 
affoord to burn whoite candles." 

" White candles ? " 

"All candles, whether moulds or dips, are 
called * white candles' hereabouts," said Mrs. 
Milwood ; " Ellen, shew these ladies your rush- 
lights, will you ? " 

" To be sure oi will," responded Ellen, taking 
from the shelf above the huge open chimney 
what looked like a long white worm, and 
might be nearly as thick ; and turning the hanger 
used for hanging pots and kettles on, in front of 
the chimney, she quickly lit the rush, which had 
been two or three times dipped in grease, and 
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twisted it once or twice through the holes. 
Though it was yet broad clear daylight without, 
the farmhouse kitchen, with its one small lattice 
window, almost covered by a huge rosemary 
bush on the outside, and its low ceiling and 
heavy projecting beams, was almost dark ; and 
the rushlight for about five minutes cast a flick* 
ering gloomy light, by which one might have 
seen to fetch a plate or a kettle from the farthest 
end of the apartment. 

Ellen lit another and another, to please us, 
and I asked how long they generally burnt. 

**Well, mebbee aboot five minits; a varra 
good un will burn seven." 

" Why, your time must be quite taken up in 
an evening with lighting them," remarked I, 
innocently. 

^* Oh, bless you. Miss, we nobbut lights yan 
when we want to fin' onything. You see t' 
kitchen's fair dark ; it's niver ony lighter nor 
it is noo, but we don't want light. We buy, 
mebbee, a pund o' whoite canles i' t' year, an' 
rushlights does for the moast pa-art ; we gang to 
bed by daylight. We're tired aneugh." 

" I don't doubt it," remarked Mrs. Trevor ; 
*' why, you're up pretty early ; what time do you 
get up ? " 

"Well, moastly at four o'clock," replied 
Ellen, " mebbee nearer six i' winter, but i' sum- 
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mer weVe moastly oop at a little after four. 
WeVe to tak' t' kye to t' fell by daayloight." 

Here John put his head in at the door, and 
said the carriages were ready. We wished Ellen 
Bent good evening, and came away, the Lon- 
doners and I not a little startled and surprised 
at the hard life of a well-to-do dale farmer's 
wife in the nineteenth century ! Truly one-half 
the world does not know how the other half 
lives. 

As we went along, Mr. Milwood informed us 
that Daniel Bent, Ellen's husband, was a wealthy 
man for his rank in life, owning his own home- 
stead and farm, and all the cottages in the 
hamlet ; besides which, he was well known to 
have five or six hundred pounds in the bank. A 
little further on we met him ; a rough, hard- 
featured, but not ill-tempered-looking man. 
Mr. Trevor told him we had been to visit Ellen, 
and reproached him with letting her go out to 
herd kye, a rich man as he was ; in which re- 
proaches several of the party joined. 

He was not the least offended, considering 
that the remark only showed our extreme ignor- 
ance. 

" If I wor to ax her to stop at whoam," said 
he, " she wadn't. Ellen's getten noa bairns, an 
she thinks a'most as mich o' t' cauves as if they 
were babbies ; an' then if ou't happened t' loss 
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would be hers. Bless you ! she wadn't be easy 
not to tmt' Vm." And so saying, he bade us 
" good e'en," and walked off whistling ; and Mr. 
Milwood, a dalesman born, explained to us that 
the profits arising from the sale of the young 
calves to the butcher, as also of the milk and 
butter, belonged to the dalesman's wife, and 
were considered her property. The older cattle 
belonged to the husband. 

We were to finish the day by drinking tea at 
Beaulieu. It was a large handsome house at 
the foot of a hill, with pleasant meadows stretch- 
ing out towards the lake in front, and a fell 
behind. We entered a handsome hall, and were 
shown into a large, lofty dining-room. 

I was surprised. I had heard the Miss Hopes 
always spoken of as not rich. Edith's eye 
caught the expression of my face. She laughed 
and said, 

"You are astonished at our grandeur, Miss 
Neville. We pay twenty pounds a-year for this 
house, the fields, garden and fell. Suppose, if 
you are not tired, you go and look at my gar- 
den : it is pretty and peculiar." 

I acceded willingly, and Ellen tripped after us, 
the rest of the party remaining where they were. 

We passed a little oak wood close to the 
house, and crossed a narrow plank over a brook 
that fell into the lake beyond. 
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'' Hush !" said Edith Hope to Ellen, lifting up 
faer hand as she spoke. 

"We looked in the direction to which her 
finger pointed; an old, doddered oak leaned 
over a curve of the brook, its large twisted 
Toots projected from the bank, and made a little 
eddy in the stream ; hidden behind one of the 
largest, watched Miss Hope's favourite cat. 
Presently she darted a paw into the stream, and 
brought out a silvery trout, whose scales glit- 
tered bright in the moonlight. 

" See," said Edith, " that brook is famous for 
its trout, but we rarely get any. Puss is always 
watching there, and catches them in their fa- 
vourite lurking-place, the hole beneath the roots 
of that tree.'' 

We waited a little longer, and saw her catch 
a second fish ; this time it appeared a minnow — 
it was very small. 

" Oh, what a naughty cat 1 " cried Ellen. 
" Miss Edith, why don't you give her away ? *' 

" She is naughty, my love ; but my dear 
mother played with her when she was a kitten, 
and we should not like to part with anything 
she liked. I thought you would like to see her 
fish. People sometimes doubt if cats can really 
do so. Now, I shall send her home. Muff — 
Muff, go home ! " 

Muff knew well enough she was doing wrong. 

VOL. II. L 
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She bounded away with the speed of lightning, 
and we went on, along a winding path among the 
oak copse, to a wicket gate opening into the 
garden. 

" I could not," said Edith, " lay it out like 
other people's, on account of the nature of the 
ground ; so I determined to have something 
original, and I think it is pretty in its way." . 

It was very pretty. Ten or a dozen narrow, 
irregular beds following the outline of the hill, 
each with its narrow path beside it, rose one 
above the other, like so many terraces. Ellen 
scampered gleefully from one to the other, while 
Miss Edith showed me her flowers, among which 
grew specimens of most of the rare plants in the 
neighbourhood, for she was an excellent botanist. 
As she was talking to me about them, my senses 
were arrested by an unwonted and delicious per- 
fume, and Ellen cried out, 

^* Oh, Miss Edith, what smells so sweet? " 

" This," said Edith, pointing to a pale lilac- 
flowered plant, with a profusion of delicate- 
fringed blossoms growing about three quarters of 
a yard from the ground, and, excepting in hue, 
exactly resembling the ragged-robin that grows 
in swampy land, with fringed flowers of bright 
but pale pink, growing on a somewhat sticky, 
striped brown and pinkish-green stem. " It is, 
as you see, of the same class as the meadow 
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pink or ragged-robin, and, like it, biennial. Its 
name is the Dianthus superbus. It is little 
known or cultivated amongst gardeners, which 
I wonder at, for the perfume it emits is delicious, 
and the plant itself, with its pale, lilac-fringed 
blossoms, very elegant. On the banks of the 
£hine, also, grows a wild Dianthus. There is 
also another, with large crimson petals, most 
delicately fringed round, like the ragged-robin, 
with a pink flower the si2e of a mule pink : they 
call it there Studenten hlumeny 

Besides being the village doctress, and the 
best botanist in the neighbourhood, this quiet, 
unpretending Miss Edith was a woman of highly 
cultivated mind, and among her various acquire- 
ments she was an admirable German scholar. 

" Oh, Miss Edith, can't we go into the fell ? " 
said Ellen, when we had ascended to the top of 
the garden. 

" If we had time we would, for I should like 
to show Miss Neville the views ; but I hope she 
will often come again, and then she can see 
them : to-night it is too late. You see, Miss 
Neville," she added, addressing me, " we are 
great landed proprietors. We own those two 
meadows that slope to the lake, these gardens, 
the little wood yonder, and a few acres of fell, 
besides a right of pasturage on the fells beyond. 
I suppose you are dales-woman enough now to 

l2 
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comprehend the two meanings of the word fell : 
a hill-side of rough uncaltiyated ground, and a 
hill-side planted with wood. Most houses here- 
abouts have a right of fell ; that is, we may cut 
wood for firing on so many acres of that plan- 
tation as are specified in our lease, and pasture 
our cattle on the wild mountain beyond. Ano- 
ther day you shall see all pur domains ; now, 
come in to tea." 

We went in. Ellen told the story of Muff's 
iniquities. 

" Horrid creatures, cats ! " said Mr. Forman ; 
" I can't bear them ! " 

" Your censure is surely a little too sweeping, 
Mr. Forman," replied Miss Hope. " They have a 
great many good qualities, though they have some 
faults, like ourselves. I confess myself to be a 
great lover of cats, they are so clean in their 
habits, and such graceful, beautiful, sagacious 
creatures." 

" But they are treacherous-^they have no 
affection. I can understand a person liking a 
dog, though I myself dislike animals in the 
house. A dog is capable of attachment, a cat 
is not," said the Rector. 

^'Pardon me, ray dear sir," answered Mrs. 
Milwood ; " I have known many cats evince 
affection. If they are not usually as affectionate 
as dogs, you must remember they are not in ge- 
neral treated with the same kindness." 
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The Rector shook his head. " My dear Mrs. 
Milwood, the benignity of your disposition in- 
duces you to take a favourable view of every 
living creature — even a cat. But I defy you 
to prove a cat ever evinced a dog's fidelity. It 
will purr and arch its back when you caress it, 
et voUh tout ; it would scratch you the next mi- 
nute if the whim took it. No ; rely on it, cats 
are not capable of affection." 

" I can prove they are/' cried Mrs. Milwood. 
" Two sisters I knew resided at Halifax ; they 
had a favourite cat. Circumstances induced 
them to go and reside at Leeds, and they took 
puss with them." 

** And she went back to her old home at Hali- 
fax ? " interrupted Mr. Trevor. " I don't 
doubt a cat's love of place — ^that is a well estab- 
lished fact — it is her love for persons that I deny." 

" She did not go back to Halifax," said Mrs. 
Milwood, with the forgiving magnanimity of a 
person secure of victory. " She lived quietly 
many years at Leeds with her mistresses, until 
one sister died ; upon which the survivor 
removed again to Halifax, taking the cat with 
her ; but she always seemed discontented, and 
never settled in her new home ; and about a 
week after her arrival she decamped." 

" Just as I said, love of place," ejaculated 
Mr. Trevor. 
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^^Her mistress, guessing that she had set 
off to her old home, wrote to an old ser- 
vant who was left in charge of the house, to say 
the cat was missing, and she supposed had 
travelled back to Leeds, and begged that if she 
appeared she might be taken in and kindly 
treated ; and that the servant would write at 
once to Halifax to say she had arrived. Indue 
time the cat's mistress received a letter from her 
old servant, informing her the cat had come back 
to Leeds, wretchedly thin and footsore, been taken 
in, fed, and made much of; but though she was 
in her old home, and with the old servant, she 
still seemed restless and unhappy, going mewing 
to all the rooms in the house, particularly to the 
dead lady's chamber, as if seeking for her-and 
that as soon as she had got strong and well she 
had set off again, and the servant supposed was 
gone back to Halifax. A day or two after the 
letter the poor cat arrived, mangled and weary. 
She had evidently been worried by dogs on the 
way. She had just strength to reach her home, 
crawled to the feet of her mistress, and expired." 

*^ Is it a fact ? " inquired Mr. Trevor. 

" I can vouch for the truth of the story, for I 
knew the two ladies to whom the cat belonged," 
replied Mrs. Mil wood ; "I had the story from the 
survivor."* 

* This story is true. 



^ 
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" Well, then, I must confess one cat did ex- 
hibit something like affection." 

Here others of the party related various in- 
stances of cats they had known or possessed, 
who shewed strong personal affection. Mr. 
Trevor could not doubt facts, for the authenticity 
of which the narrators pledged their word, when 
he knew those narrators to be persons of un- 
doubted veracity ; but 

^^ He that^s conyinced against his wiU 
Is of the same opinion still." 

He did not like animals. I have observed that few 
unamiable people do. He had none of that innate 
kindness of disposition which overflows in ten- 
derness to every living thing. He was decid- 
edly agreeable, very polite, but his politeness 
sprang from the head, not the heart. It was 
the external polish and gilding given by a know- 
ledge of the world, and a life spent in high 
society — ^not the pure virgin ore from the heart's 
mine. 

After tea we bade the companions of our pic- 
nic and the Miss Hopes good night, and came 
home to the Kectory. 

The next day Mrs. Trevor complained of be- 
ing unwell ; she had taken cold, was oppressed 
by feverish languor and thirst, and expressed a 
great wish for strawberries. Those in the gar- 
den had been over about a week, but by careful 
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looking Harry and Ellen found about ten of 
those small, insipid, tasteless late strawberries that 
grow late in summer at the edge of the beds — 
the product of flowers that have set tardily, after 
the vigour of the plant is exhausted ; and they 
brought them in to the invalid. She thanked 
them, and said they wQre cooling and pleasant. 

By-and-bye Kichard came in, flushed and 
heated, with a large plateful of crimson wood- 
strawberries that he had been collecting for his 
mother in the Miss Hopes' fell. She thanked 
him languidly, put the plate on the table beside 
her, but did not taste one, saying she did not 
want any more, Harry and Ellen had just before 
brought her some garden ones. Richard said 
nothing — he turned away to the window with a 
darkened brow. 

No one but those who have lived much among 
children and young people, and been in the habit 
of observing the effect that trifling circumstances 
have upon their temper and character, can ima- 
gine the injury these small neglects and unkind- 
nesses do to the heart and mind of a child, bow 
they mar and destroy family union. , . 

I think all teachers, and, above all, parents, 
should make it a rule to review their conduct 
during the day to the children under their care, 
and see whether they have been strictly just — 
whether they have indulged in no favouritism^ 
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shewn no preference to one child more than an- 
other, because it is like themselves, or the 
youngest, or the prettiest, or the one they like 
best, and thrown back no offered love or tender- 
ness from one less richly dowered with beauty 
and talent, or less beloved. 

Bemember — ^remember, the love you now so 
carelessly fling away you will crave with bloody 
tears some day — some day when it can never be 
yours again. 

There is nothing so terrible, and, alas ! com- 
mon also, as the unaccountable prejudice which 
the heads of a family often conceive against one 
member of it — one, too, who is frequently the least 
selfish, the most generous, the most talented, and 
the most loveable of the whole family. You may 
soften the passionate parent by submission, win 
the stem to gentleness, put up with the caprices 
of the weak and vacillating, but you can do 
nothing against a firm, settled resolve to see your 
character and best endeavours in the worst 
light possible. One thing only overcomes it, and 
that is — death. When the grave has closed over 
the heart you have tortured, when the nerves 
you made thrill with agony, are marble cold, the 
eyes from which your injustice and unkindness 
drew such scalding tears, fixed and horny; 
when you realise that you have utterly blasted 
the life, warped the mind, broken the heart — 
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when all is over, the account between you and 
that poor wreck of humanity which God com- 
mitted to your hands, a joyous, rosy, healthy 
child, closed, the book shut up, to be opened one 
day before the judgment-seat of God — then — 
you repent I 

Then you would crawl on your knees to the 
furthest bounds of Europe to waken one pulse 
of the affection it once felt for you in that dead 
heart — to be able to give back all the treasures of 
youth — talents, beauty, strength — ^that you wast- 
ed and wrecked. But you cannot : it is finished! 

Their crucifixion is over. Un-nail the dead 
body from the cross to which you nailed it, and 
stood below and mocked, like a fiend, at the im- 
potence of its agonies. Wrap it in fine linen, 
anoint it with spices, bury it in your own 
sepulchre — that is all you can do now. All 
martyrdom is not of the flesh ; not by blood or 
fire ; and one of life's thousand, myriad martyrs 
stood before me now. 

Truly, " it must needs be," in the world, 
" that offences come ; but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh." 

If there be one crime, one sin which more 
certainly than another entails its own punish- 
ment, that crime is treating one child out of a 
family cruelly and unjustly. It is sowing the 
wind to reap the whirlwind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The boys received an invitation to spend a week 
with their schoolfellows, the Hartleys ; and, 
with Mr. Trevor's permission, mounted their 
ponies, and set off to Hartley Manor. John 
followed them, with their portmanteaus and 
fishing-tackle. 

We also received an invitation at the same 
time ; but ours was to dine at Dr. Garston's, 
and keep his wedding-day. 

"There, Miss Neville," said the Rector, 
throwing me the note, after he had desired his 
wife to accept the invitation, "are you still 
incredulous as to the worthy doctor's happi- 
ness ? *' 

" I must confess," I replied, " I should rather 
have expected him to do like a Mr. Bennet, 
who lived near my aunts, whose wife gave a 
very large party on her wedding-day. He 
waited till all the company were assembled, 
and then appeared in a full suit of mourning 
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and weepers, saying, * He was very glad it was 
a joyful occasion to Mrs. Bennet, but it had 
been a most melancholy day for him/" 

" Fve heard of that Mrs. Bennet," said the 
Kector, "though not your story. Wasn't she 
the lady who used to sit up in a tree in her 
plantation, to hear what people said of her as 
they went by ? " 

" Yes," I answered ; " her seat* was pointed 
out to me one day by Melusina Beauchamp, as 
we drove past it ; a high wall goes round the 
plantation, and fences it from the public road. 
Some way above the wall, in the fork of an ash- 
tree, is an ivy-tod ; behind which Mrs. Bennet 
used to sit, to hear what the passers-by said of 
her. Another of her amusements was to invite 
to tea any of the boys from a large school 
in the neighbourhood, with whose parents she 
happened to be acquainted. She always feasted 
them well, but they considered the invitation a 
great misfortune ; for, as she was a person 
of consequence, and enormously rich, their 
master always made them accept it ; and next 
morning she invariably wrote to complain of 
them, and desire they might be flogged." 

"A charming woman!" said Mr. Trevor; 

* True : I saw the tree ; but husband and wife have long 
been dead, and none of the family remain, for they had no 
cfaildxen. 
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** I don't wonder at her husband appearing in 
sables on the anniversary of his wedding-day ; 
but I hope you don't think Mrs. Garston capa- 
ble of such conduct ? " 

" No, indeed, sir, I think Mrs Garston a kind- 
hearted, amiable woman to everybody but her 
husband ; and really he is so provoking, and so 
violent, I wonder how she can live with him at 
all ! " 

" There are diflTerent modes of happiness," 
said the Rector ; " I knew a lady who used to 
enjoy a quarrel. She said 'it was like a 
thunder-storm, and cleared the air,' and ' that 
life would be insipid if it were always fine 
weather.' I verily believe the Garstons, not- 
withstanding their daily squabbles, might almost 
lay claim to the famous flitch of bacon. I have 
known them for years ; been a witness to the 
anxiety and tenderness one has invariably shown 
when the other was ill ; and with all her pettish - 
ness and complaints, and his testiness and pas- 
sion, I am perfectly certain they would not be 
unmarried if they could be so to-morrow, or 
change partners with anybody living." 

I have spoken before of the solemn and 

serious responsibility which devolves upon the 

mistress of a family of slender means, residing 

in a small house in the. country, on the grand 

. occasion of a dinner-party. How Mrs. Garston 
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contrived to prepare all her innumerable array 
of good things, heaven knows ! She had got a 
housemaid certainly, a raw, ignorant girl, who 
could hardly boil a potato, but the cook was 
still a pleasure to dream of. Therefore, as the 
charwoman and maid would be fully employed 
in dishing up the dinner, and there was no neat- 
handed Phyllis to carry it in, Mrs. Garston be- 
thought herself of drilling a certain rough lad, 
about sixteen, who worked on the doctor's small 
farm, and in. the garden, and looked after the 
pigs, the horses, and the phaeton, to wait at 
table. 

They dined at two, and had a regular supper 
every night. Jack was directed to comb his 
hair, wash his hands and face, and put on his 
Sunday clothes, every evening after work was 
over, and bring the tray in, stand behind his 
master's chair, and learn to wait at table. By 
the end of a fortnight Mrs. Garston thought he 
had learnt. So, on the arrival of the grand day 
she made him dress himself early, and leave the 
old stableman to take care of the visitors* car- 
riages when they should arrive— ^and she laid the 
table herself as it ought to be laid ; and Jack 
stood by with mouth and eyes wide open, and 
thought " for sure-ly " -such splendour was never 
seen before. Four Sundays had he waited at 
table, besides his evening lessons, but then the 
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doctor and his wife dined alone^ and everything 
was neat but plain. There was no large silver 
waiter on the sideboard, so bright '^ that it wur 
a'most fit to shave by, for you could see your 
face in't like a looking-glass," as he afterwards 
confided to Maud; no silver epergne full of 
flowers ; no fine damask napkins, each with its 
dainty white roll hidden in it ; in short, none of 
the splendid array of silver and cut glass which 
now met his view; for Mrs. Garston's mother 
had been Lady Anne Bellairs, and an earl's 
sister, so she knew how things ought to be donCj 
though she had not servants to do them. 

The guests assembled ; and as Mrs. Milwood 
had done at her party, so now in her turn Mrs. 
Garston disappeared. Of course we were all far 
too well-bred to notice her absence in any way, 
and didn't know in the least that she was gone 
to see the dinner properly put upon the table, 
and give her last directions to Jack. She re- 
turned, and took her chair just as if she had 
been doing nothing, and Mrs. Trevor asked how 
her poultry got on ; but the question was never 
answered, for Jack threw open the door with an 
air, and said, grinning from ear to ear, with im- 
portance, 

" T' folks can coom to dinner, missis I " 
Then Mr. Trevor took Mrs. Milwood, and the 
doctor took Mrs. Trevor^ and Mr. Small took 
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me, and Mr. Milwood and Mrs. Garston brought 
up the rear— the rest of the fashionables <rf 
Trevor -Court were, as I once heard Mrs. 
Stanley say, to be ^^the advanced guard and 
come after ! " 

As we walked along, I heard Mrs. Garston 
anxiously whisper, 

"Now, Jack, look sharp! — ^have your wits 
about you, and see when anybody wants any- 
thing." 

And Jack replied, 

" Ees, mum." 

Jack got on tolerably well. To be sure, 
he carried soup to Mrs. Trevor, who had chosen 
fish, and spilt some of it on the table-cloth — but 
that was nothing. The second course came, and, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Wilson, who had 
tidied herself for the occasion, was safely got 
on the table, and everybody was helped round. 

Mrs. Garston beckoned, and I heard her say, 
in a low whisper, 

"Jack, what are you thinking of? You 
ought to look at people and see what they 
want." 

" Lor' ! missus, 1 caun't," replied Jack, aloud, 
" 'tain't civil to look at foalk eaating ! " 

A burst of laughter at this enunciation fol- 
lowed. Even Mrs. Garston could not keep her 
countenance, but it was in vain for her to tell 
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him he needn't look what we were eating, he need 
only observe when our plates were empty and 
change them, et cetera — Jack persisted **that he 
couldn't, for shame, luik at us, and t' mistress 
needn't ax him," andso we were content to call out, 

" Jack, I want a clean plate ;" "Jack, a glass," 
and so on. 

But the dinner consisted of the usual three 
courses, and Jack's patience got exhausted. He 
grew tired of handing plates, wine-glasses, and 
tumblers; very gravely and deliberately he 
fetched a chair from the row against the wall, 
carried it behind his master's, and sat down. 

" Jack ! Jack ! ! " exclaimed Mrs. Garston, 
with a look of horror. 

*^Ees, missus," responded Jack, from his 
chair. 

*'Jack, come here! Tou mustn't sit down 
while you're waiting at table ; you must stand 
and observe what we want." 

*^ Missus," replied Jack, " Oi be toired o' 
standing, and it beean't no harm to you for me to 
sit doon ; Oi can hear here, Oi reckon, and Oi 
can bring you owt 'at you wants. Oi be toired." 

To manage such a refractory subject was im- 
possible. Jack was dismissed, amid uproarious 
laughter, to the kitchen, and told he needn't 
return till we rang, which, I take it, was just 
what he wanted. 

VOL. II. M 
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We waited upon ourselves during the rest of 
the dinner, and he had not to appear again till 
the cloth was to be cleared away, and the dessert 
put on the table. 

Then, when that was done, the doctor got up, 
and having filled our glasses all round, made a 
speech, in which he thanked us for our company 
on this happy occasion, which he said was the 
sixteenth anniversary of his wedding-day, and, 
therefore, " I'm sure you'll join with me in 
drinking my dear wife's good health, and many 
happy returns of the day. Eliza, my dear, I 
wish you many returns of the day," said he, 
putting his glass to his lips. 

" The same to you, Joshua, my love," replied 
Mrs. Garston. 

Mr. Trevor looked at me with a smile, and I 
looked at Mr. Trevor ; then we all in turn raised 
our glasses to our lips, and drank, "Dr. and Mrs. 
Garston's good health, and many happy returns 
of the day to both." Certainly the doctor and 
Mrs. Garston had both put on their best tempers, 
as well as their best clothes, for the happy 
occasion ; not once did he snap at her, or she 
contradict him. The evening passed off plea- 
santly and merrily — even the refractory Jack 
apparently escaped a scold. 

*^ There," said Mrs. Trevor, as we drove home, 
" do you believe now. Miss Neville, in the sin- 
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cerity of the doctor and his wife's regard for 
one another^ or do you think it was all make- 
believe ? " 

" No," I answered, " I am convinced their 
mutual good wishes are sincere. People who 
habitually give way to their feelings would not 
take the trouble to deceive for one day ; all I 
have to say is, I think it a pity they do not 
always behave to one another as they did to- 
day," 

" True," replied Mrs. Trevor ; " I fully agree 
with you." 

The difference Mr. and Mrs. Trevor made in 
their way of treating the two boys was absolutely 
painful to witness. I do not suppose they were 
, aware of their extreme injustice, people seldom 
are, and for this very reason it is the bounden 
duty of all who are charged with the responsi- 
ble duty of bringing up children, continually to 
examine themselves, to see whether their con- 
duct is equally kind, equally just to all. 

Nothing, whether in a school or family, 
creates so much disunion as favouritism. No- 
thing so entirely destroys the influence of the 
parent or instructor. It is equally injurious to 
the character of the favoured and the slighted. 
One becomes insolent, unfeeling,, and domineer- 
ing ; the other dispirited, incapable of exertion, 

H 2 
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and resentful. Where is the use of the exertion 
which brings no reward ? — of forbearance, which 
is the more trampled upon the more it for- 
gives. 

It would indeed need an angel's temper to 
forgive both the injustice, and its consequences, 
in the want of all kind affection, or even common 
good-nature, from the spoilt children to the 
despised and neglected one, who loses not only 
his father and mother's love,* but that of his 
brothers and sisters also. 

If Ellen did not join in the family dislike to 
Eichard, it was because she was one of those 
rare children whom it is impossible to spoil ; but 
Harry was seriously injured by the unjust pre* 
ference shewn him. 

Apart from one another, both he and Richard 
were two fine manly, spirited, good-tempered boys. 
When they were together they were continually 
quarrelling. Harry presumed upon his uncle's 
favour, and upon his position, as nearly two 
years the eldest, and heir to Trevor-Court Hall, 
and crowed over his cousin in a way no high- 
spirited lad of fourteen could bear, and which 
was ungenerous, because he knew Mr. Trevor 
would take his part, right or wrong. While 
Eichard would have scorned to tell a tale of 
Harry, Harry ^as troubled with no scruples of 

* See De Quincy^s remarks on this again ; but my picture is 
also drawn from life. 
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conscience on the subject — all he aimed at was 
to confirm his own power, and get his own way. 
He rather liked, in a quiet underhand way, to 
call his uncle's attention to anything Bichard 
had said or done likely to annoy him ; to repre- 
sent his cousin's conduct in the worst possible 
light; and, while seeming to excuse, to irritate 
both Mr. and Mrs. Trevor against him. All 
this, I, a daily bystander, and witness of their 
life, saw ; and yet the world said Harry was a 
good-tempered, generous lad — and Richard sul- 
len and ill-conditioned. 

Mr. Trevor sometimes said, ^^ He sent Richard 
to the same school as Harry, because he wished 
the two lads to grow up attached to one another." 
I used to think they would be far more likely to 
be good friends if they were parted, for then the 
mutual irritation might subside, and the wound 
in Richard's feelings cicatrize; whereas, now, 
the irritation was constantly renewed. 

Harry greatly resembled the Rector in charac- 
ter, though not in person ; he was dazzling, 
showy, and superficial. To an impartial and 
close observer of character, there was far more 
nobility of feeling in the gloomy, taciturn 
Richard than in the lively, dashing, pleasing 
Harry. 

He would give or lend his cousin anything in 
the world, if requested to do so civilly; but 
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Harry showed no such disposition to oblige him in 
return. Acting on the Rector's own teaching — 
who was always pointing out their disparity of 
fortune and position — he claimed everything he 
wanted, not as an act of kindness or friendship, 
for which he owed any kindness in return, but 
as due from the younger to the elder — from the 
comparatively poor cousin to the heir of fifteen 
thousand a year, and a baronetcy. Both boys 
had ponies, and Harry had, besides, the command 
of his father's stables at the Hall. He excelled 
in horsemanship, and Sir Hardolph had left 
orders he should ride what horses he pleased — 
only, if they were valuable, the stud-groom was 
always to accompany him. He never by any 
chance offered one of these horses to Richard, 
who he said rode badly, and would throw them 
down and break their knees. 

I never heard any except the Trevor-Court 
people say Richard rode badly, and I never 
could see it myself; but they saw no fault in 
Harry, and could not even allow Richard the 
small merit of good horsemanship. 

He never rode anything but his own brown 
pony, Erl-King, his uncle's gift to him on his 
tenth birthday, and of whom he was excessively 
fond — often grooming, saddling, and bridling 
him himself. 

Intending one day to ride out with us, he 
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came into the stable, where I happened at that 
moment to be with Ellen, who was feeding the 
little Shetland ^^ Sheltie '^ she usually rode. 

Erl-King was not there. 

Chafing with anger, he asked the groom who 
had taken him without his leave ? 

" T' young maister," replied the man, in a 
sneering, insolent tone ; for, like all understrap- 
pers, he rowed with the tide. 

The answer irritated Richard. His cousin 
was the young master of Trevor-Court Hall, but 
certainly not the young master of Trevor-Court 
Bectory ; and he said, hastily, 

" D him ! he'd no business to take my 

pony without my leave ! " 

" Yo'd better gang and tell t' maister soa," 
sneered the man, enjoying the lad's vexa- 
tion. 

Kichard made no reply. He sauntered away, 
disappointed of his pleasure, and thoroughly out 
of humour. To complain to his father would, 
he knew, be useless; and if he had dared to 
take Harry's pony instead of his own he could 
not, for that young gentleman had despatched 
his groom on it to Kendal to fetch some fishing 
tackle. He lost his ride therefore, and Ellen 
and I went alone, attended by John. Mr. 
Trevor would not have permitted us to ride un- 
attended by a man-servant, even if Richard had 
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accompanied us^ so that he could not take the 
groom's horse. 

We had a pleasant, quiet ride into one of the 
beautiful green valleys. It was smaller than 
that I before described, and not so closely shut 
in by mountains. Two old yews, coeval with 
William the Conqueror, and mentioned in dooms- 
day book, were still flourishing in it as they 
flourished then, and a clear stream ran through 
the green meadows. There were but one or two 
houses, not worthy of the name of a hamlet ; 
and a more quiet, secluded, lovely spot could 
scarcely be conceived. Now one of the great 
capitalists of England has desecrated the holy 
calm and beauty of the spot by erecting a large 
mill — not because it was really wanted in the 
neighbourhood, or would be a boon to the peo- 
ple, but as an investment for his enormous 
wealth. 

Another wealthy man employed a hundred men 
for some weeks daily, in straightening the bends 
and turns of one of the most beautiful winding 
streams near Ambleside, so as to make it per- 
fectly straight where it ran through his pro- 
perty.* Wordsworth remonstrated with him, 
but in vain. To make his three fields worth a 
few pounds more, he marred one of the most 
beautiful and romantic features of the country. 

* The riyer Botha, near Ambleside. 
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What business have such men — men without 
the feeling or power to appreciate beauty — to 
go and settle in the loveliest places in the world, 
only to destroy and deface them ? Why don't 
they go to such places as White Cross, where 
all is flat, level, straight, and ugly to their hand, 
and leave us quiet possession of our secluded 
valleys, our meandering streams? If I were 

rich enough to buy Mr. 's fields, I'd employ 

two hundred men to undo all his work, and once 
more let "the river wander at its own sweet 
will." 

But, meanwhile, on this summer evening there 
was no tall chimney, no ponderous steam-engine, 
yet erected. We rode slowly through the green 
valley, enjoying its delicious freshness and cool- 
ness, admiring the refreshing ripple of the water, 
and only regretting Richard had not been able 
to accompany us. 

It was nearly tea-time when we returned. We 
had just time to run upstairs and take off our 
bonnets and riding-skirts. 

The tea was not so pleasant as the ride 
through the valley had been. Richard looked 
more gloomy than usual. Harry was not there ; 
and, without being positively uneasy, the Rector 
and his wife were a good deal out of sorts at his 
absence. The Rector was punctilious about 
form, and had Richard taken such a liberty as 
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to absent himself from a meal without leave 
asked, there would have been no forgiveness — 
but Harry was privileged. 

We had all finished tea some time, when he 
came in hot, tired, and dusty, and with torn clothes. 

*^ My darling ! — Harry I " exclaimed Mrs. 
Trevor, turning pale and rushing to him— ^^ are 
you hurt ? — what's happened ? " 

"Oh, nothing, auntie. I'm quite well and 
safe, as you see ; only I had to walk all the way 
home, and I'm tired. My clothes, you see, have 
suffered a little, but that's all. That good-for- 
nothing brute of a pony of Richard's threw me 
down — that's all ! " 

Mrs. Trevor looked as if she could hardly sup- 
port herself. 

" Are you sure you're not hurt, Harry ? We 
must have the doctor." 

" Oh, nonsense, auntie, I'm not hurt. Not a 
bit, I assure you." 

Mr. Trevor, meanwhile, had rung the bell 
violently and hastily. " Saddle a horse directly, 
and gallop off" for Dr. Garston," he said to the 
servant who entered ; " say Mr. Harry has been 
thrown from his horse, and he must come at 
once." The servant withdrew, and the Rector, 
turning to his wife, said, " It's far the best way, 
there's nothing like making sure in these cases. 
It might be better for him to be bled." 
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'^ Nonsense, uncle^ Tm not the least hurt/' 
Harry reiterated ; " and I want some tea." 

Fresh tea was made for him, and, notwith- 
standing his tumble, the young gentleman ate a 
very hearty meal. 

"Well!" said Doctor (jrarston, surveying him 
leisurely as he entered, " for a young gentleman 
in articvlo mortisy you seem to be making a re* 
markably good tea." 

** Nothing ails me, . sir," answered Harry, 
laughingly. 

" I hope not — I hope not I " said Mrs. Trevor, 
in a tremulous tone ; " but at any rate, my dear 
boy, let Dr. Garston examine you. You may 
have sustained some internal injury — some 
concussion." 

** The only internal injury I am aware of, 
aontie, is an empty stomach. My long walk has 
made me desperately hungry ; if Dr. Garston is 
not in a hurry, I should like to finish my tea be- 
fore adjourning to my room." 

" I can wait," said the doctor, sitting down 
and entering into a conversation with Mr. Trevor, 
who, however, paid him very little attention ; he 
was evidently considering the chances of Harry's 
having received some serious injury, and waiting 
impatiently till, his meal concluded, he would 
suffer himself to be examined. 

At last he declared himself satisfied, and ac- 
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companied the doctor and Mr. Trevor to his 
bedroom, where he underwent an examination. 

The report was favourable. No injury had 
been sustained beyond a few slight contusions. 

" Well, my dear madam," said the doctor 
cheerily, as he re-entered the room, followed by 
Mr. Trevor and the laughing patient, ** your 
nephew has not sustained the smallest injury, 
beyond a bruise or two not worth mentioning. 
I'm really quite out of luck ; I shan't have even 
a pretext for sending in a bottle of medicine." 
He spoke carelessly, for he saw Mrs. Trevor was 
very much excited. 

She drew a long, deep inspiration — " Thank 
God ! " was all she said. 

And now Richard thought it time to inquire 
after his pony, the brute. 

*^ Oh, d n him ! " said Harry, " he's dead 

by this time — he smashed his right fore-leg with 
rolling down the hill, after I sprung off; and I 
ordered farmer Jackson to shoot him." 

Richard's manhood forsook him — he began to 
cry. 

Harry called him " a snivelling dog," and 
mimicked him ; it was the one drop too much ; 
the cup overflowed. 

" You d d base-born brat !" he exclaimed 

passionately, as, clenching his fist, he aimed at 
his cousin's head — ^^ take that I " 
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A shriek of deadly agony rang through the 
room, and Mrs. Trevor fainted ; her husband, 
who had started from his seat apparently with 
the intention of inflicting summary chastisement 
upon Richard, was just in time to catch her in his 
arms, and lay her on the sofa ; meanwhile Harry 
had easily warded off the blow aimed at him, 
and the two combatants both stood breathless 
and aghast, gazing at the rigid, pallid form on 
the sofa ; the sight brought them to their senses 
at once. 

It was some time before Mrs. Trevor could 
be recovered from her faint ; when she was, she 
did not all at once regain consciousness, but 
kept crying out, ** He's killed my boy, my own 
darling I Oh, send that dreadful boy away, 
Edgar! — don't let him kill poor Harry— p(?ar, 
poor Harry ! " 

There was something inexpressibly mournful 
and pitiful in this iteration of the words '^ poor 
Harry 1" — they seemed wrung from a breaking 
heart. 

'^ He won't hurt him, ma'am ; the lad's not 
hurt ; the blow didn't touch him ; here, Harry, 
shew yourself, and let Mrs. Trevor see there's no 
harm done,'' said the doctor. 

Harry went up to her and kissed her as she 
lay on the sofa, and Eichard, whose passion was 
now thoroughly subdued, flung himself on his 
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li^nees beside her, and, taking her hands, while 
large tears ran down his cheeks, said, " Mamma ! 
mamma I don't be frightened, I did not mean to 
hurt Harry. I was in a passion ; Vm very sorry 
for it— don't fret." 

But Mrs. Trevor, ordinarily so mild and 
gentle, withdrew her hands from him with a 
quivering, shuddering motion, as if she shook 
oflF a reptile, and said, " Go, go I — ^you wanted to 
kill my darling Harry ; you were always a sor- 
row to us from your birth ; go — go I " 

"Yes, go to your room, and remain there, 
and kneel down and thank God you did not 
kill your cousin ; and pray to Him to turn and 
soften your stubborn, wicked heart, and keep 
you from the sin of yielding to your bad, violent 
temper," said the Rector sternly, his lips white 
with suppressed passion, and every trace of 
colour faded from his dark face. 

"Nay, nay, my good sir," interrupted Dr. 
Garston, ** excuse my interfering ; but you 
know I'm Cayenne pepper myself. I can feel 
for Richard. The provocation was very great 
You must forgive him." 

" I cannot forgive such unholy passion, such 
vile epithets as he applied to his cousin," re- 
plied Mr. Trevor, in a voice of concentrated 
anger. " His aspect and tone were terrible ; I 
never saw such fierce, d6ep rage expressed in a 
human face before." 
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" Pshaw !'* said the doctor, angrily, " it's all 
very well for Mrs. Trevor to faint, ladies aren't 
used to sach things, but you and I have been 
at school ourselves, my good sir, and fought 
many a round in fair fight. Richard forgot his 
mother's presence; but for anything else, he 
only did what you or I, or any other high- 
spirited boy, would have done at his age. I've 
knocked many a fellow down in my time, and 
would again, if any one offended me — and so Til 
be bound have you, sir." 

" Not — his cousin !" said Mr. Trevor hoarsely, 
and uttering the words as if with difficulty — 
"andhisknguagel" 

" Papa," said Richard, with manly frankness, 
** I know I was wrong. I'm very sorry. I was 
so vexed about Erl-King, I hardly knew what I 
said or did. I beg your pardon, Harry — I did 
not mean to hurt you, and you know I meant 
nothing by my words." 

"Say no more, old fellow," replied Harry; 
" of course you meant nothing — I should be a 
fool if I thought you did." 

"And learn a lesson from the old peppery 
doctor, young men," said Dr. Garston ; " don't 
accustom yourselves to use bad language. Boys 
do it at school, and think it so manly — it's not 
— ^it's childish, and, what's worse, it's wicked. 
I swore at Mrs. Garston this morning when she 
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put me in a rage. I was ashamed of myself, 
and sorry for it afterwards. I always am ; but 
I accustomed myself to use bad language when 
1 was at school, and now I can't break myself 
of the habit. Bless me ! Mrs. Trevor's fainting 
agam I 

In fact, while Harry was speaking, I had 
seen her rock backwards and forwards, like one 
who was but half conscious. 

" Carry her to the open window," cried the 
doctor—" the air will do her good. There, Mr. 
Trevor, you take one end of the couch. Til take 
the other — so — we shall manage it nicely — that's 
right. Ellen, my love, where are mamma's 
salts ? Is there any Eau de Cologne to be had, 
and a handkerchief? — there, that will do — thank 
you." He commenced bathing her face and 
hands — the fresh air and the pungency of the 
aromatics revived her — she opened her eyes lan- 
guidly. 

" There, my dear madam, you are better 
now," he said, feeling her pulse. " Mr. Trevor, 
I think a slight stimulant, a little sherry, or 
even brandy, would not be amiss. Mrs. Trevor's 
nerves have been very much shaken by her 
anxiety about that naughty young gentleman's 
fall from the pony." 

The boys darted oflf to the dining-room. 
Bichard returned with a bottle of sherry^ and a 
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glass; Harry with a glass and a bottle of 
brandy. To my amazement, Mrs. Trevor drank 
nearly half a wine-glass of pure brandy. 

"Do her good — best thing she could take," 
chuckled the doctor approvingly, as he rubbed 
his hands together; I recommend the same 
medicine to you, Mr. Trevor, for you look pale 
still." 

** I shall take your advice," replied the 
Rector ; ** I dread fainting fits. You know my 
mother died in one." 

It struck me all at once that it was very 
strange he should say this ; one would have 
thought it was the very last thing in the world 
to say before a nervous person just come out of 
a fit. 

Apparently Dr. Garston thought so too, for 
he said, with a warning gesture, *' Oh ! ay, I 
remember; but that was a very difierent case 
to this. Your mother had a heart complaint — 
had had one for years ; I had warned you all 
she would die suddenly. Mrs. Trevor has no- 
thing of the sort, I am happy to say. She was 
frightened first at her nephew's accident, and 
the possible consequences, and then at seeing 
those silly boys fight. They won't do it again, 
I'm sure. Mr. Trevor, it would be better if 
Mrs. Trevor were undressed and put to bed. 
She can have a little tea if she likes it, and I'll 
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send her up a composing draught, and I've no 
doubt she'll have a good night. Will you ring 
for her maid ? I should like to see her in bed 
before I go, lest there should be a recurrence of 
the faintness." 

Mr. Trevor rang three times ; and when Me- 
lanie entered with a candle, taking his wife in his 
arms, he carried her upstairs to bed. 

Dr. Garston came after breakfast the next 
morning. I met him when he came from Mrs. 
Trevor's room, and he assured me his patient 
was much better, and quite able to come down- 
staifs. " It was nothing but fright," said he ; 
"you ladies are so timid and nervous. Fve 
given those two naughty boys a good lecture 
this morning. That young squire, especially, is 
getting quite spoilt. High time his father came 
home to keep him in order. He's too much 
master now. If I'd been Richard Fm afraid I 
should have behaved just as ill." 

We were yet speaking when Mrs. Milwood 
came in to inquire after Mrs. Trevor. She had 
heard of the fracas between the boys, and now 
asked Mr. Trevor's permission to take Richard 
back to the Thwaite with her. His father 
seemed glad to get him out of his way. Though 
he had abstained from punishing him, at the doc- 
tor's request, he could not heartily forgive him. 
His look avoided him — ^he scarcely addressed 
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him — and if he did, it was in brief, stem mono- 
syllables, that cut like a sharp sword. It 
was a kind deed in Mrs. Milwood to take the lad 
away. Mrs. Trevor still kept her chamber, 
though Dr. Garston had said she might come 
down. She refused to see Mrs. Milwood ; she 
would not suffer me to enter her room, sending me 
word by Melanie that her head ached so she 
could see nobody. Even Ellen was only allowed 
to go to her for a very few minutes. Walking 
that evening in the garden, I saw that her win- 
dows were darkened, as if the very light of day 
was painful to her. 

At the end of a week she resumed her place 
in the family circle. She looked pale, thin, and 
much changed — spent much of her time shut up 
in the inner drawing-room — refused to see callers, 
and deputed me to receive them in her name. 

She certainly was a peculiarly nervous, deli- 
cate woman. I had remarked her extreme fra- 
gility of appearance the day I first saw her at 
Beauchamp Abbey. 

Eichard remained at the Thwaite till the 
evening before the two boys were to return to 
school, so that all possibility of another fray be- 
tween them was avoided. He, too, looked sad 
and subdued on his return ; for he felt the es- 
trangement between his parents and* himself was 
increased by what had happened ; and though 

n2 
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Harry was disposed to be just as arrogant and 
domineering as ever, Richard carefully avoided 
disputing with him. 

Again I thought within myself, how very 
much better it would be to separate them ; and I 
could not help wondering at a man of Mr. Tre- 
vor's sense, and knowledge of human nature, 
when, in reply to a similar wish, expressed by 
Mrs. Trevor, that they should be sent to dif- 
ferent schools, he said, 

" No, no, Sibylla — they have never been se- 
parated. I do not wish them to be so. I want 
them to grow up attached to one another." 

As if affection could be commanded, or by 
any possibility felt, by the boy who saw another 
so unjustly preferred to himself. 

But Mr. Trevor was an arbitrary man — and 
arbitrary people have great diflSculty in suppos- 
ing anything can go contrary to their wishes. 
Thereby they often build up a huge pile on the 
unsafe and narrow foundation of their own will ; 
when a little common sense, or right feeling, 
would teach them that it must fall some day, 
with a great crash, on their own heads, scatter- 
ing ruin and dismay around it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The reader will have seen that, unlike the gene- 
rality of the world, I did not admire Harry. He 
bad no innate nobleness or generosity in him, 
1 thought. As he had his father's stud at 
command, he might have given his cousin his 
own grey pony Cheviot, to make some amends 
to him for the loss of poor Erl-King. I hinted 
so much to him one day, in a half-laughing way, 
when his uncle was not in the room ; but he re- 
plied with asperity, 

"The beggar may think himself well off I 
did not thrash him for his insolence. I would 
have done so, but for fear of vexing my aunt." 

Altogether I felt heartily glad when the ho- 
lidays were over, and the two lads gone back to 
school. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Trevor went 
a tour for the benefit of Mrs. Trevor's health, 
which was far from strong; and Ellen and I 
were left the sole inmates of the Rectory. 
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In the absence of the master and mistress of 
the family, we led, of course, rather a secluded 
life ; yet it was gay compared with what I led 
at White Cross. Our mornings were chiefly 
spent in the pleasant little boudoir, which served 
us as a school-room. In the afternoons we 
gardened, or took long walks. Often we 
botanized with Edith Hope, who knew every 
plant in the country, from the cedar to the 
hyssop upon the wall. Without considering she 
was learning lessons, Ellen was acquiring con- 
siderable knowledge on various subjects, quite as 
much as the head of a little girl of nine years old 
could safely carry. 

I like sometimes to look back to those happy 
days — to recall the looks and attitude of my 
sweet pupil — to see once more in thought that 
sunny little school-room ; for its size the prettiest 
room I ever saw. 

It had been fitted up by Mrs. Trevor as a 
boudoir for herself. On my advent she gave it 
up to Ellen's use and mine ; and there she often 
spent the morning with us. She never inter- 
fered in my mode of tuition, so as to weaken my 
pupil's faith in my powers or my judgment. I 
was not, as at White Cross, bound to hear a 
certain number of lessons every day. When I 
perceived that Ellen's attention was thoroughly 
wearied out, I was not compelled to continue the 
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mere form of study. I could, if I pleased, send 
her to refresh herself by a race in the garden ; 
or, if she was more than commonly stupid, and 
the lesson harder than usual, I could put it 
aside for the day, and take her out walking. 

There was nothing lost by this. It is a great 
mistake to keep children hanging over lessons 
till their temper is irritated, and their power of 
comprehension gone. A short lesson, quickly 
and pleasantly learnt, makes a far deeper and 
more permanent impression on the mind than a 
long one often turned back, and said, at last, in 
bewilderment and confusion. I am far from 
advocating a desultory sort of education, such 
as I received from my aunt Joan. The habit of 
regular, steady application is invaluable ; but 
when the wandering eye and confused replies 
show that the brain is becoming overworked, it 
is far better to put the lesson-books aside for 
that day- 
It is difficult to convince parents of this. It is 
impossible to persuade them that, if children get 
through a proper quantity of work in one hour 
and a-half, it is unwise and unkind to make 
them sit for three hours on the form of a close 
school-room. The foundation of many a curva- 
ture of the spine, many a consumption, may be 
traced to a girl's too close confinement to her 
books. ^^It is seldom you see a man suffer 
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from spinal disease — not," as I heard an eminent 
physician say, "because a girl's spine is so 
much weaker than a man's ; but because the 
athletic exercises of boys in their play-hours 
remedy the ill eflfects of close confinement during 
school ; and because they are not, contrary to 
nature, expected always to sit bolt upright in 
one constrained position." 

Our little room was in one of the gables of 
the house, and had a latticed window looking 
out upon the lake. Honeysuckles, roses, and 
clematis climbed up to it ; and when the lattice 
was open, if there was a slight wind, the delicate 
pink rosebuds waved into the room, filling it 
. with t)ieir soft perfume. From that height one 
could see the far mountains which closed in the 
lake ; and in summer time it was a pleasant 
sight to see the white-sailed pleasure-boats, like 
white-winged birds, float upon the waters. 

Within, the walls of the room were covered 
with a crimson flock paper ; the ceiling was 
painted to represent a blue sky, flecked with 
fleecy-white clouds ; and the azure curtains 
harmonized with it. A mirror, in a rich gold 
i'rame, over the mantelpiece, three alabaster 
vases of graceful workmanship standing upon it, 
and three pictures of great value, were its only 
ornaments. These pictures were a Madonna 
and a St. Catherine, by Guido ; and a lovely 
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head of a female saint, gazing upwards, with 
clasped hands, and fair, dishevelled tresses, by 
Carlo Dolce, They also were magnificently 
framed. Opposite the window was a large 
book-case, where we kept all the lesson-books, 
but which was, besides, well filled with the best 
English and foreign authors. A piano stood 
under the pictures, at the end of the room ; a 
large square table occupied its centre. How 
many pleasant hours have Ellen and I spent at 
that table, while Mrs. Trevor pensively reclined 
on the sofa beneath the window ! 

Life seems to me sometimes — when I am in a 
sad mood, as I am to-night — to resemble the 
slides in a magic lantern : one is taken away to 
make room for the other ; and though the last 
may be the one we most prize, still, if we could, 
we should sometimes like to look once more at 
those we saw before ; but the showman ex- 
hibits first one picture, then another — consigns 
each in turn to its box, and never indulges us 
with a second view of anv. 

At my request Mr. Trevor had given Ellen a 
small weekly allowance, out of which she was to 
find certain necessary articles of dress — as gloves, 
bonnet ribbons, thread, and needles, and to do 
as she pleased with the surplus. My object 
was twofold. I wanted her first to become 
acquainted with the value of money. I knew 
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from experience how bad a thing it is for a girl 
to be kept utterly penniless up to the age of 
eighteen, and then suddenly entrusted with 
what seems to her boundless wealth. There is 
no knowing what position in life a woman may 
fill before she dies, or what vicissitudes she may 
have to encounter. And as there is no security 
that she who was born wealthy will remain so 
all her life, in a world so full of change, every 
woman ought to be trained in habits of order 
and economy, and know how to make the best 
possible appearance, at the least possible expense ; 
and this can only be learnt by actual experi- 
ence. 

Ellen was to begin with half-a-crown a week, 
which was to be gradually increased as she got 
older; the number of things with which she 
was to provide herself increasing with her 
allowance. 

The other object I proposed to myself was to 
teach her self-denial. 

I have known teachers of young people take 
from them some cherished possession, to give to 
another of the family, or deprive them without 
cause of some innocent pleasure on which their 
hearts were set, and then preach about the beauty 
of self-sacrifice, deluding themselves with the 
idea they were doing their pupils good ; when 
they were, in fact, only gratifying their own 
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arbitrary, tyrannical disposition. My aunt Joan 
was one of these cruel teachers. 

But the entire value of self-sacrifice lies in its 
being voluntary. No one is made better by 
being forced to resign a pleasure, or give up a 
life's happiness ; and no one has a right to be 
generous at another's expense. 

Oh ! what bitter angry feelings my aunt Joan 
had aroused in me in old times, when she took 
credit with my brothers and sisters for giving 
them something of which she had forcibly de- 
spoiled me. 

When she refused Mr. Tracy, " it was," she 
said " my duty to consider the interests of my 
family in forming a marriage, and not my own 
fancy." 

I wished Ellen to purchase the luxury of 
doing good by voluntary self-denial. 

Therefore, with Mr. Trevors sanction, we 
commenced a round of visits among the cottages. 
We joined the Miss Hopes in their expeditions 
to homes where there was sorrow and distress. 
Ellen saw the real hardships the poor under- 
went, and learnt genuine compassion — not that 
spurious sort which gives only for outward show, 
and to obtain human praise ; but the genuine 
sympathy practised by the Samaritan of the 
parable. 
• What Ellen gave was the result of self-denial 
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in her small expenses. She was naturally 
generous and compassionate, and when she saw 
how much real want there is in the world, she 
learnt practically that the rich have no right to 
waste in idle luxury what would keep their poor 
brethren from starving. I had rather to hold 
back her hand than to urge her to give. 

" Ellen, darling," Miss Hope would say to 
her, ** if you were to give away all your papa 
and mamma have in the world, there would still 
be distress. God has said, ^the poor shall 
never cease out of the earth;' and as long as the 
industrious poor can support themselves com- 
fortably, according to their habits, they are 
perhaps as happy as we are ; for the necessity to 
work is rather a blessing than a hardship. It 
is only in extreme cases, where there is an 
impossibility of procuring work, that alms do 
good." 

** Miss Edith, I think it's very hard for poor 
old Nancy Scott, who is seventy, to have to earn 
her bread by knitting stockings. I think papa, 
and Miss Neville, and I " — Ellen felt herself a 
woman of fortune with her half-crown a week — 
** might allow her so much a- week to live on." 

'* And how do you suppose, Ellen, that she 
would pass her time if she had nothing to do ? " 

" Oh, she would sit in a chair by the door, 
and see who went by — ^she says that amuses her; 
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and clean her house, and visit her neighbours.** 
^'She does all that how. She sits at the 
door, stocking in hand, and takes it with her 
when she goes into Alice Wilson's for a gossip. 
You are young, my child, and have had no 
sorrow; Miss Neville and I can tell you that 
being obliged to employ yourself is a great thing. 
If Naiicy Scott's thoughts were not occupied 
about her stockings, and in calculating how 
much Miss Harvey will give for them when 
they are done, she would be thinking of all 
her past troubles, and be very miserable." 
" Has she had many troubles, Miss Edith ? " 
" Yes, my dear. Her husband was a worth- 
less, idle, drunken man, and ill-treated her ; yet 
it was a great shock to her when he was brought 
home dead. He left her one morning to go to 
his work in the mines, and before night he was 
brought home a corpse ; and she was left with 
three helpless little children to work for." 
"Oh, how sad ! What did she do ? " 
" She could not leave her young children to go 
out charing. Old Lady Trevor, your grand- 
mamma, and other kind ladies, consulted what 
could be done, and agreed to employ her in 
knitting. She has earned her bread in that way 
ever since." 

" And where are her children ? I never 
heard her speak of any." 
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" Her daughter, a good, industrious girl, got 
a good service at a farmer's, when she was old 
enough. She caught a fever, and died before 
poor Nancy could hear of her illness. Her 
youngest son was drowned when he was a boy. 
The elder one turned out unsteady like his fa- 
ther, and enlisted. He has not been heard of 
for years. Do not speak to her of her chil- 
dren.'' 

Ellen's large soft eyes filled with tears. " Oh, 
what a sad story. Miss Hope !" 

'^ There are many such in the world, my dear. 
Life is full of trouble to most. But now do 
you not see that employment is a blessing to 
poor old Nancy? If she were not employed, 
she would be thinking all day of her lost chil- 
dren." 

" I daresay she often thinks of them now. I 
should," replied Ellen, sadly. 

We went into the cottage. Nancy, a tall, 
handsome old woman, with marked features and 
silver hair, sat in her arm-chair by the fireside, 
clad in a costume that will soon be forgotten in 
England. She had on a very long-waisted, blue 
cotton gown, the skirt of which was open in 
front; a dark stuff petticoat, a checked apron, 
and a linen mob-cap with one narrow border, 
bound round her head by a black ribbon. 

She received us with much natural dignity. 
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It is quite a mistake to suppose that all poor 
persons are vulgar. The most perfect manners 
are the result of fine feeling ; and a peasant 
may have as noble a mind as a king. I have 
seen a duke's grand-daughter look vulgar and 
awkward, with all the advantages society and 
education could afford her ; and more than one 
poor woman whose natural grace might have be- 
come a countess. 

" And how are you to-day, Nancy ? " asked 
Miss Edith entering. 

" Middling, Miss Edith — nobbut middling. 
I'm whiles sair casten down.*' 

**rve brought Miss Ellen Trevor, the Rec- 
tor's daughter, to see you. You know Mr. 
Trevor?'' 

"Ay, sure — an' this be his bairn? She's a 
bonny lass. God bless you, ma bairn, an' mak' 
ye a good un." 

" Thank you, Nancy," said Ellen, smiling up 
in the old woman's face. 

" And this is Miss Neville, Mrs. Trevor's 
friend. She lives at the Rectory too, and I 
have brought her to introduce to you. She 
means to come and see you often." 

"I thank her koindly. It's varra koind in 
you laadies to coom an' see a poor loan woman. 
If it wam't that iverybody's soa koind tiv me, 
t think I suld die. Eh ! Miss Edith, I've been 
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thinking a deeal aboot yon poor lad i' t' 
Indies." 

** About Joe, Nancy? Well, you must try 
to put your trust in God, whose mercy is infi- 
nite. Your prayers may be heard yet, and Joe 
become a good man. You know the thief on 
the cross was pardoned at the eleventh hour; 
and your other two dutiful children you will 
meet soon." 

" Ay, Miss Edith ; they're V t' fauld, wi' 
t' Good Shepherd— I doan't fret for them. I 
did once, when I saw my Jem — he wur sich a 
handsom sperity lad, wur Jem — when I seed 
him browt home stiff an' stark, I thowt I suld 
niver smile again. An' then when poor Bessie 
wur ta'en awa' i' t' feaver, an' I niver got to see 
her, I amaist fretted mysell deead. I couldn't 
bear t' light o' day, nor to hear t' birds sing, 
nor to see t' grass or t' flowers grow. It wur 
varra wicked on me. L owt till hae kenned that 
God knew best. I saw it when Joe turned out 
soa wild loike. The t' ithers dee'd i' their inno* 
cence, afore they knew sin. I've off wished 'at 
I ligofed beside 'em." She sighed deeply. 

"God knows best, as you said just now, 
Nancy. Joe may come home to be a comfort 
to you yet ; and if he dies abroad, he may die 
penitent and pardoned ; and then if you do not 
know it on earth, you will in heaven. You will 
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share the great joy of the angels over the sinner 
that repenteth/' 

The old woman'wiped her eyes with a corner 
of her apron, and was silent. Probably, a 
prayer went up to heaven for the wandering 
Joe. 

After a while Miss Hope said, 

" Well now, Nancy, how does the knitting 
get on? — ^how many stockings have I to take 
home, and how many have I to pay you for ? " 

" I wur to hae t' price o' t' worsett ; I've sax 
pair, an' here's t' bit on a ball a 't over. There's 
seven oonces i' yon pair, and it's fourpence an 
oonce — that's twa an' fourpence. It'll be four- 
teen shillin i' all, Miss Edith, wean't it ? " 

" Just that, Nancy ; and here's the money for 
you now. And, now I've settled with you, I 
must shake hands and say good-bye. I've other 
visits to pay." 

We did the same. She rose, with unstudied, 
natural courtesy, and came to the door. As we 
went out she called after us — 

" Miss Edith, mebbee if ye saw Mrs. Milwood, 
ye'd ax her if t' maister wanted ony stockings 
knitted for t' winter ? I've nobbut getten a pair 
to knit for Bill Graeme o' t' Wather-foot, an' its 
dowly loike when yan's nowt to do." 

** 111 remember to inquire. Good-bye, 
Nancy." 

VOL. II. 
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*^ Good-bye, La-adies." 

" There, Ellen, you see I was right," said Miss 
Edith. 

Our next visit was to Fanny Gee. Miss 
Edith, as before, told us her history as we went 
along. 

" Poor Fanny," said she, " is not long for 
this world ; she is dying of lingering consump- 
tion. I do not think she will last through the 
summer." 

We came to a thatched cottage, standing in 
a garden surrounded by a low stone wall; a 
honeysuckle clambered over the porch, and in- 
termingled its buflF-coloured whorls with a cluster- 
ing ivy. It was one of the picturesque cottages 
common at the lakes, with a gable in front, and 
a long, tall chimney, on the top of which were 
four slender brick pillars, surmounted by a slate 
to keep out the wind. Wordsworth, in his guide 
to the lakes, remarks the variety and picturesqae- 
ness of these tall, high chimneys ; they are a 
feature in the scenery. Miss Edith tapped softly, 
then opened the door, and walked in. 

" How are you to-day, Fanny ? " 

Slowly and feebly, the short sentences often 
interrupted by fits of coughing, Fanny replied, 

" Joost t'same, thank you, miss — I grow 
weaker — Fanny," to her little girl, " gie t' la-adies 
cheers," 
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A girl younger than Ellen came forward, 
wiping the flour off her arms, for she had been 
mixing bread, and gave us seats. 

" Is that your eldest child ?" I asked the sick 
woman ; " have you no one else to look after 
you ? " 

" Noa — I've getten — noabody — t'neighbours 
help me — Fanny's a good lass. She does what 
she can. She's mixing t'bread. She can't knead 
it — Mrs. Jenkins'U coom in and do it. T'neigh- 
bonrs is varra kind tiv me." All this was spoken 
-slowly, with many intervals of coughing, and 
spitting blood between. 

Poor woman, she was gaunt and hollow-eyed, 
her eyes unnaturally bright with fever — one 
bright spot in the middle of each cheek, the 
rest of her face deadly pale. Every now and 
then the paroxysms of coughing were so severe 
that one felt it was very possible she might go 
off in the next ; and her only nurse was a child 
of nine years old I 

There are many such cases. Happily the poor 
do far more for one another than the rich do 
for them. 

Little Fanny was a bright-eyed, active child, 
though small of her age. It was a marvel how, 
even with the assistance of her neighbours, that 
poor cottage could be kept so neat. There were 
no signs of dirt or discomfort about the place ; 

02 
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the floor was thoroughly clean — ^not a speck of 
dirt on the dresser, table, chest-of-drawers, or 
chairs, which composed the furniture of the 
room. I looked at Ellen, and marvelled at the 
difference between the little lady, waited on and 
tended from her birth, and the self-reliant, 
astute, hard-working child of the poor man — 
they hardly seemed to belong to the same spe- 
cies. One could scarcely look upon Fanny as a 
child, she seemed rather a miniature woman. 
Ellen seemed quite thunder-struck with wonder 
and admiration. She had never dreamed of a 
child of her own age doing the work of a house. 

We gave Mrs. Gee the preserves and pudding 
we brought for her, left the cottage, and re- 
turned home to the Rectory. 

Ellen was much impressed by what she bad 
seen and heard of the trials of the poor. She 
thought it a terrible thing that poor Fanny Gee 
should have no one to nurse her but a child of 
her own age. 

" And her neighbours, Ellen," said I. " There 
is a great deal of fellow-feeling and neighbourly 
kindness among the very poor. The rich would 
do well to take a lesson from them ; for there 
are many times when the same friendly sym- 
pathy Fanny's neighbours shew her would be 
very acceptable. People who do not wa^t money 
would often be glad of a kind friend who would 
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go in and read to them, or sit with them a while, 
when they are in trouble or sickness. Among 
them Fanny is well looked after : how clean her 
cap and handkerchief, and gown and apron, were, 
and everything in the house, too ! " 

Ellen agreed that it was ; but could not help 
thinking it was a great pity Mrs. Gee was too 
poor to hire a nurse. She harped on that theme 
all the evening, and I did not discourage her« 
I thought it a good thing she should early learn 
to take deep interest in the troubles and suffer- 
ings of others. 

During the Rector's absence his curate, Mr. 
Small, took the duty at Trevor-Court. Ordi- 
narily he officiated at a small chapelry, in a dis- 
trict vale, that was held with the living of 
Trevor-Court. On the Sundays, therefore, he 
dined at the Rectory, as it was too far for him 
to go back between the services to Ribblesdale. 

Whether he actually did take a fancy to me — 
whether it was mere idleness— or whether, as a 
very stately old lady of high family, who made 
at the age of sixty a mesalliance by marrying her 
next-door neighbour, a retired tradesman, said, 
**it was propinquity," — I do not know, but, un- 
luckily for my peace — not of mind, but of tem- 
per — Mr. Small devoted himself to me. 

I had never been much thrown into the so- 
ciety of young men, and certainly not of weak 
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men. I could not at first understand all his 
manoeuvres. At the time they annoyed me infi- 
nitely ; since, they have often amused me. 

He generally entered the room where Ellen 
and I sat waiting till it was time to go to the 
Sunday-school, or else met us in the passage or 
garden as we were going, with a rose in his 
hand, which he presented to me, saying, 

" Sweets to the sweet ! *' 

I turned it off with a laugh. Ellen looked 
amazed. 

^^ What a very odd man Mr. Small is I " said 
she, afterwards. 

There was always a vase of flowers upon the 
drawing-room table, and as I did not choose to 
wear Mr. SmalVs gift, which he might have con- 
strued into encouragement, I always went and 
stuck it among the other flowers. As I bent to 
do this, he would follow and whisper in my ear, 

** How well they match 1 " 

*^This rose and the others — yes; probably 
they are off the same tree. I believe you 
gathered it in the Rectory garden." 

^* Miss Neville, you won't understand — I mean 
your own fair cheek." 

** Pray, Mr. Small, remember it is Sunday, 
and don't talk nonsense before my pupil/' 

*^I see no harm in admiring one of the 
Creator's fairest works," exclaimed Mr. Small, 
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throwing himself back in an arm-chair, in an 
attitude of rapt admiration. 

**Very well, Mr. Small, admire away — ^there 
are the flowers, they certainly are among the 
fairest works of God. Come, Ellen, love, it is 
time we went.'' 

" Allow me," cried Mr. Small, rushing to open 
the door. 

" Oh, don't trouble yourself, Mr. Small. I 
daresay you want a few moments to look over 
your sermon. Good morning." 

And thereupon Mr. Small put his hand to his 
heart and heaved a deep sigh, which 1 did not 
choose to observe. 

His love did not at all affect his appetite. He 
lodged with a farmer's wife in Ribblesdale, and, 
to judge by the quantity of food he consumed 
on the Sunday, she must have starved him the 
other six days. 

" Ah ! this is what I like," he would say, rub- 
bing his hands gleefully as we sat down to table, 
" a good dinner and congenial society." 

I felt it anything but congenial; but as I 
isould not in common civility say so, I held my peace. 

" I fancy. Miss Neville, there are many con- 
genial points between us — that we have, as I may 
say, kindred souls." 

" I haven't discovered it, Mr. Small. Will 
you have some soup ? " 
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"Thank you^ anything from your hands 
would be delicious." 

A pause, during which Mr. Small devours 
two plates of soup ; and while James carries the 
tureen out, he continues his interrupted speech. 

" You were saying something very cruel just 
now, Miss Neville — ahem ! " looking to the door, 
" I perceive James has gone out with the soup. 
Ladies never do acknowledge such things. It is 
that divine modesty and bashfulness which forms 
their greatest charm. Ahem ! — what a beautiful 
fowl ! May I help you to a wing ? " 

*' Thank you, I will help myself to some 
curry.'' 

" Miss Ellen, may I assist you? " 

" If you please, Mr. Small." 

That affair concluded, Mr. Small recom- 
menced, 

" As I was saying, ladies never say what they 
think." 

** Pardon me, I always do." 

Mr. Small shook his head incredulously ; but 
as the footman was in waiting, he could not very 
well become more demonstrative ; and the mo- 
ment dinner was over, I retired with Ellen. 

As I knew he would open the door for us, 
and in doing so make an effort to possess himself 
of my hand, I usually defeated him by putting 
my lefb arm round Ellen's neck, and taking her 
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right hand in mine. He set it all down not to 
repugnance, but to maidenly modesty, and never 
doubted his suit progressed favourably. 

Poor Fanny Gee grew daily worse. Her 
cough was fearful. I had a prescription given 
me by Miss Tanner, who was a great doctress, 
for one of the severe coughs I was teased with 
while I lived at White Cross, and it occurred to 
me that it might afford her a tempomry allevi- 
ation. As the ingredients were powerful poisons, 
I dared not entrust the phials containing it to 
her, lest the young children should get at it 
when she was too ill to notice them, and little 
Fanny out or engaged ; so I volunteered to rub 
her chest myself. This lotion for a time soothed 
and benefited her; it procured her a quieter 
night, and a little sleep, and I went down and 
applied it every evening about half-past nine. 
She lived but a few doors from the Rectory, so 
that I had not far to go. 

One rainy, windy night I found her worse 
than usual, and very low. She told me Gee 
was gone to fetch some oatmeal from the mill, 
and as her neighbours could none of them come 
in again that night, she asked me timidly if I 
would be so very kind as to stay with her until 
he returned. I promised to do so willingly. 
She had been sitting alone by the firelight, and 
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I did not like to ask for a candle, partly because 
there was no one there to get it, as little Fanny 
was in bed with the little ones, and she herself 
was too feeble to move without help — and partly 
because they were very poor, and " white lights" 
were dear. I rubbed her chest with the lini- 
ment, and then sat down opposite to her. She 
was far too ill either to talk or to listen. Out- 
side the house the wind sobbed and moaned, and 
the rain plashed drearily against the little case- 
ment. The fire sank lower and lower ; now it 
seemed nearly out ; now it flickered up and cast 
a glare upon the dying woman's thin, haggard, 
death-pale face, which had the peculiar damp 
death-sweat upon it that herald's dissolution. I 
had applied more than usual of my remedy, 
hoping to ease her racking cough, and it seemed 
to have produced drowsiness ; but every now 
and then she wakened up, spit a quantity of 
blood into a spittoon full of sawdust beside her, 
and said faintly, 

" Tm feared it's dowly for you, miss — I wish 
Gee would come.'' 

I replied, "Oh ! I don't mind it at all, Fanny, 
ril not leave you till he comes." 

" Noa- doan't— I might die 1 " 

The wind had lulled ; there was no sound but 
the continuous rain that now fell softly and 
gently, the ticking of the clock, or the light tin- 
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kle of a cinder falling from the dying fire, which 
I did not dare to stir, for fear of disturbing 
Fanny, who se.emed to have fallen into a doze, 
although it was the only light we had. As I 
sat there alone, every object around me shrouded 
in dimness and obscurity, s^ve the white, ghastly 
face of the dying woman opposite, I realised, 
for the first time, all the hardships and sufferings 
of the poor. Fanny's, I thought sadly, was no 
isolated case of peculiar distress and misery ; her 
husband was a steady man, in good work — that 
is to say, he was earning ten shillings* a-week, on 
which to support a dying wife and three young 
children : and yet how thte unavoidable suffering 
of a last illness was aggravated by solitude and 

* Ten shillings a-week could not of course support a family — 
but the country labourer has in Yorkshire many other small 
helps, the result of prudence and frugality. He has generally 
a good garden, cultivated by himself at odd times, which sup- 
plies him with vegetables, and one or two pigs, who live mainly 
on its refuse ; not unfrequently he has a bit of croft or field at- 
tached to his cottage, which enables him to pasture a cow, with 
the assistance of getting a great part of his grazing from the 
patches of sward on the sides of lanes or commons, his children 
*^ tenting" her meanwhile, that she do not stray. His wife 
takes in a little washing for some unmarried labourer, and goes 
out charing occasionally ; and in the hay-time and harvest even 
the children earn a few pence towards a new frock, hat, or 
coat. Then, in the country, their rich neighbours take a 
more neighbourly interest in the poor than in large towns : 
there are clothing clubs, coal clubs, soup societies — and, in one 
'way or other, it is amazing how much our labouring poor con- 
liriye to do with their small means. 
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want of all those sraall comforts by which the 
illness of the rich is soothed and mitigated. 
God only knew whether she would last another 
hour. If I had not gone in^ it was quite possi- 
ble she might have died alone ; and though we 
can really do nothing for the dying, still there 
seems something terrible in being utterly alone 
at such a time, without one pitying human eye for 
the failing senses to gaze on. Fanny had clearly 
felt it so, for there was almost agony in the tone in 
which she had implored me to stay with her tUl 
her husband came back. A lying position was 
painful to her, and she sat propped up with pil- 
lows in a hard, straight-backed, wooden chair* 
She had no couch, no luxurious easy chair with 
springs to adjust the back to the convenience 
of the sufferer. Her neighbours did what they 
could for her, but they had all families of 
their own, who claimed their care and attention ; 
they could only run in now and then for a few 
minutes, at most half an hour at a time, and 
among them take all the hard work of her house 
on their already overburdened shoulders. Be- 
fore, I had thought myself, and other people in a 
higher sphere, generous when they gave a sove- 
reign or five shillings to a poor person in db- 
tress. Now, I contrasted such generosity with 
that of Mrs. Jenkinson, coming in, tired with a 
bard day's washing, to make Fanny's bed, and 
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do a hundred other necessary domestic offices ; 
or Molly Bent's leaving her own household work 
to wash the clothes of this poor family, or bake 
their bread or oatcake ; and I felt their offering 
must be far more acceptable in God's sight than 
ours, for it cost more. We gave with a feeling 
of superiority— expecting and demanding grati- 
tude as our right — a vast payment for a small 
debt ; but they gave in the pure spirit of love 
and charity — ^looking for no reward, not even 
thanks. I thought, not how much we who were 
better off gave of our superfluity, but how aw- 
fully little ; bow different the world might be, 
if we were only as tender-hearted and as helpful 
as the poor are to one another. We are one in 
the manner of our birth, one in the pains and 
sorrows of humanity, one in our death. We have 
no right, because wealth and education have made 
a little difference between us, to feast like Dives, 
clothed in purple and fine linen, while the 
wretched die by thousands outside our gate. 
We ought to go more among the poor as bre- 
thren, and see with our own eyes, and relieve as 
far as we can with our own hands, their wants 
and sufferings. While I thought all this, there 
was a shadow across the floor, a slight 
rustling sound. I looked, but I saw nothing ; the 
time and the new and awful circumstances in 
.which I, who had never looked on deaths found 
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myself, conspired to make me nervous and 
timid. I bent forward to ascertain, if possible, 
whether anything alive had passed me. My 
moving roused Fanny ; she opened her eyes, and 
«aid, " Don't be feared, miss — it's t' mouse that 
comes to drink my blood I — you aren't fleyed o' 
mice, be ye ? — it moastlins cooms oot at noight, 
when I be aloan." 

1 cannot find words to express the horror this 
little incident caused me. Nothing could have 
so forcibly brought before me all her lonely 
suffering as this one fact — the mouse stealing 
out, when she was alone, to drink her blood. 

Now her doze was over, I stirred the nearly 
expiring fire, and put on more coals ; and the 
noise I made frightened the little creature 
away. 

Fanny seemed to have rather a partiality for 
it ; she said, ** If ye sit still, it'll be back een 
now." 

I sat still ; and in a few minutes, finding all 
quiet, it ventured back, and recommenced its 
loathly repast on the blood poor Fanny had 
coughed up into the spittoon beside her, and 
she sat looking down upon it. To her loneli- 
ness, even the company of that little creature, 
who came to feast on her lifeblood, had been a 
solace. 

She told me it came whenever she was alone^ 
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either by day or night; but never when the 
children were about. 

I did not send it away, for she clearly liked 
to look at it ; but I felt as if I was a guest at 
the banquet of reptiles on a dead corpse in the 
grave. 

The peculiar smell of an open grave seemed 
to overpower me. ' The dim firelight falling 
only just round the hearth where we sat, and 
leaving the rest of the room in obscurity, through 
which I saw the vague and indistinct outline of 
the tall clock at my left hand, and the chest of 
drawers, added, in my awakened imagination, 
to the horror of the scene. 

They seemed not furniture, but goblins ; 
they waved up and down, as the shadows cast 
by the fire waved and flickered on the walls ; I 
expected every moment to hear them speak. 
My heart beat thick and fast ; a superstitious 
fear, that I could not shake off, crept over me. 

But I stayed, because I felt it right to stay. 
If the loneliness was so awful to me, what must 
it be to that dying woman ? It was a most 
welcome relief to me when William Gee opened 
the door, and the fresh air blew in ; when with 
a clear conscience I could depart, and leave her 
to the care of her husband. I bade her good 
night, and hurried home. It was past eleven 
o'clock ; but the servants at the Rectory knew 
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where I was^ and had sat up for me of course. 
When Melanie brought my hot water, as 
usual, the next morningy she told me Fanny Gree 
was dead. The eternal morning had dawned 
on her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

About this time two orphan nieces of Mr. Mil- 
wood's came to reside at the Thwaite. Lucy 
and Emma Ashton were the daughters of his 
eldest sister. Neither of them had any fortune, 
but they had expectations. Lucy especially 
was the favourite niece of a capricious great- 
aunt, who had lately promised to leave her 
fortune to her, as she had often before promised 
to leave it to others. In the meantime, Mr. 
Milwood gave them a home. 

Mrs. Milwood invited Ellen and me to meet 
them on their arrival ; she thought young 
people would like each other's society. We 
went, but Ellen was too young and childish, and 
I apparently foo old and grave, for their tastes. 
In spite of Mrs. Milwood's invitations to me to 
go there, and of her often bringing her nieces to 
the Rectory, we did not draw together ; they 
hung back from me, and avoided me as far as 
was consistent with politeness. Lucy was a 
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fine, handsome girl ; cold and reserved in manner 
to women, she seemed never at her ease except 
with men ; with them, and them only, she 
could converse. Emma was piquante and 
pretty, a rosy-cheeked, cherry-lipped brunette, 
with brilliant hazel eyes and satin-brown hair. 
Both belonged to that class of girls who have no 
aim in life but getting married. I found as 
little pleasure in their society as they apparently 
found in mine. 

Mr. Small soon ceased to confine his demon- 
strations to Sunday. Sometimes I found him in 
a studiously-assumed, pensive attitude, which, I 
had not the slightest doubt, he had previously 
rehearsed before his looking-glass, under a tree 
in the garden ; sometimes, from some unknown 
corner, he rushed forth, as I was walking with 
Ellen, exclaiming, ^^ Miss Neville, Miss Neville 1 
allow your most devoted slave the honour of 
accompanying you in your walk ! '' To refuse 
was quite useless ; go he would, and he went. 
But my pleasure in the stroll was entirely 
marred. I felt very angry, and thought it best 
to show it. I even went so far a% to tell him I 
was sure Mr. and Mrs. Trevor would greatly 
disapprove of his joining us in our walks. • 

" Ah ! ^' replied he, with that self-satisfied, 
smirking air of conceit which characterized him, 
/^the Rector is a man of sense; both be and 
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Mrs. Trevor have been young themselves, and 
can make allowances for others. Mrs. Trevor is 
a sweet woman. Ah ! Miss Neville, the thought 
of that wedded happiness of which you have 
just recalled an instance to my mind, strengthens 
— if I may say so — those delightful feelings 
which needed no strengthening, and which I 
venture to hope you reciprocate." 

" I jreciprocate nothing ! " said, I snappishly. 

Ellen, finding our conversation utterly unin- 
telligible, here betook herself to gathering wild 
flowers. 

" Mr. Small, now that Ellen is out of hearing, 
I beg very seriously, to assure you that your 
continually following me will subject me to very 
unpleasant remarks, and that it is disagreeable 
to me. Allow me to wish you good evening ! " 

" By no means, my angel ! I understand all 
these coy refusals ; it is the nature of your sex. 
I have studied you, and pique myself upon un- 
derstanding the feminine character. You will 
make a feint of disliking me some time longer, 
then you will listen to my suit, and I shall be 
the happiest of men." 

Mr. Small walked on by my side some time 
in silence, apparently absorbed in the prospect 
of wedded felicity he had conjured up ; and I 
admired the view. Presently he recommenced : 

" Of course you admire poetry. Miss Neville ?" 

f2 
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" Some," I replied, curtly. 

** Oh, of course I did not suppose a lady of 
Miss Neville's taste would admire any sort of 
verse, more than myself. I have no doubt you 
admire Byron ? " 

I admitted the fact. 

" Ah, I knew we had congenial tastes ! 

* The chords that make my bosom thrill, 
A response find in thine ! ' 

I write, poetry sometimes; the two lines I 
have just repeated are part of some stanzas I 
composed lately, to whom they are addressed, I 
leave you to guess." 

I made no reply. 

" Guess, Miss Neville — now do ! " 

" Miss Edith Hope, perhaps." 
. ^' Ah, Miss Edith I No, she is too old — nearly 
ten years my senior. I should wish my wife to 
be my junior — it is proper, you know, as the 
woman has to look up to the man." 

** And who," I wondered to myself, " would 
ever look up to you, you little ape ? " 

" Now, do guess, Miss Neville, the fair lady 
to whom I addressed those lines ? " 

*^ I daresay it was old Mrs. Gask." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! You are facetious. Miss 
Neville. I admire vivacity and wit. No, they 
were not addressed to Mrs. Gask, but to some- 
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one nearer to me this moment. Nearer and 
dearer, Miss Neville. There have been men of 
my age who have made love to, and married, 
•women as old as Mrs. Gask, for their money. 
The poor woman has none ; but if she had, it would 
be all the same to me, I am not mercenary — I 
do not want fortune in a wife, provided she 
combines the attributes on which I have set my 
heart — active benevolence — a clergyman's wife 
must be useful in the parish. You, Miss Neville, 
are assiduous in visiting the poor and sick. 
Sense and accomplishments — I do not mean to 
flatter — but these you must know you possess — 
a sweet temper " 

" Which I shew you continually I have notl^^ 
I cried. 

" Pardon me, Miss Neville, you pretend an 
anger you do not feel. Ellen is not afraid of 
you. Mrs. Trevor, so shy with others, is at her 
ease with you. I hear you universally well 
spoken of, Miss Neville: that modest blush 
becomes you. There is something transcen- 
dently bewitching in the roseate cheek, the lily 
hue of youth — but it is not mere personal 
charms that attract me. I was always thought 
to be discriminating. My mother and sisters 
always said, * Wilfred is such a judge of charac- 
ter ! ' Yes, Miss Neville, I am satisfied with my- 
self — I have chosen well." 
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Mortal patience could stand this farrago of 
nonsense no longer : we were near the Thwaite ; 
I said, 

" Good evening, Mr. Small ; Ellen and I are 
going to call, upon Mrs. Milwood. I do beg you 
will not accompany us; your doing so would 
give rise to so many observations." 

" Miss Neville, you are too susceptible, but 
your wishes are my law. To-night I shall wish 
you adieu; another evening I hope again to 
enjoy the same felicity I have done to-night, and 
to join in your walk. To converse with a con- 
genial and sympathising mind is indeed rap- 
turous. Good night I " 

I was forced to shake hands with him, and 
received a squeeze which crushed all my rings 
into my fingers. 

Mrs. Milwood welcomed us as cordially and 
as kindly as usual ; her nieces received us with 
frigid politeness. They had all seen Mr. Small 
from the windows. 

**Ah!" said Mrs. Milwood, with a beaming 
face, '^ my dear, was it not Mr. Small who 
parted from you at the door ? '* 

" Yes," replied I, briefly. 

" Ahn, ahn-n, and when a nice young man, 
like my friend Wilfred, walks on summer eve- 
nings with a nice young lady — ahn, ahn — weknow 
what will come of it," said Mr. Milwood, with a 
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benignant smile of approval. "Ahn, I say, 
wifie, ril fetch him in to tea." 

" Yes, do, Jehonadab, my love,'' said his 
wife. 

" Don't ! " cried I, laying my hand on his 
arm — " my dear Mr. Milwood, donHl He's been 
boring me to death for the last half-hour — I came 
in here to get away from him." 

Mr. Milwood pushed away a certain forelock 
that hung over his forehead, with a puzzled air. 
That lock was an immense resource to him in 
cases of difficulty, though it did not add to his 
beauty. 

Shortly after he left the room — perhaps to 
consider the matter over. 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Milwood, " you 
shall have your own way. I remember people 
are shy sometimes upon these occasions ; I felt 
exceedingly awkward after Jehonadab made me 
the offer. We were all out walking, a large 
party of us, and he helped us over a stile. 
When it came to my turn he squeezed a letter 
into my hand. Of course I couldn't read it 
then; but I guessed what it contained, and I 
certainly did feel very awkward the whole of the 
walk afterwards." 

" But I don't feel at all awkward," cried I, 
feeling with extreme indignation that my crim- 
son chqeks were giving me the lie. " I don't 
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care a bit for Mr. Small — and I never shall ! " 

*^ Why, my dear ?" asked Mrs. Milwood. " He 
bears an exceedingly good character; his father 
is an admiral in the navy, and the Smalls are 
people of very old family. Wilfred, I know, 
will have at least five thousand pounds, and 
with his connection he is sure of a living. I 
like to hear of young people doing well. My 
dear, I shall wish you joy with gret pleasure." 

" I assure you, my dear Mrs. Milwood, I 
would rather remain single all my life than 
marry Mr. Small." 

"Why, my dear?" 

"Because his character and mine don't suit 
one another." 

" Ets, ets — that is mere nonsense, my dear. 
You have more sense than to make fantastical 
objections to an honest man. See how happy I 
am with Jehonadab. My dear, I wish .you, and 
Lucy Ashton, and Emma had each a Jeho- 
nadab." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Milwood," said I ; " but 
perhaps we're all three doomed to die old 
maids." 

" 1 shan't be an old maid," said Miss Ashton. 

" How do you know that? " I asked. " You 
may never have an offer from any man you like 
well enough to marry." 

." Thank God, I dislike no man ! " 
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"Dislike, Miss Ashton? No; but disliking 
a man, and not liking him well enough to 
marry him, are two diflFerent things." 

" I don't see that. Thank God, I could like 
any man. I should think it wicked to dislike 
any one." 

" I suppose you wouldn't like a man you 
knew to be ill-tempered, or a very ugly 
man ? " 

" Beauty is of no consequence at all ; and as 
to temper, I could live vn good terms with any 
sort of temper. I should never irritate my 
husband, or reply to him ; and I am sure I 
could make myself very happy with any man." 

" Well," thought I, " you certainly are ad- 
mirably disposed towards matrimony. It will 
be hard if you remain single with such senti- 
ments." 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Milwood, who had been bust- 
ling about between her cupboard and the tea- 
table, having now completed all her arrangements, 
summoned us to tea, and sent Ellen into the 
garden to seek Mr. Milwood. 

He came in with a plateful of fine Morejla 
cherries in his hand, which were divided between 
Mrs. Milwood and I. Lucy and Emma Ashton 
and Ellen accompanied him into the garden after 
tea was over to pick some for themselves, and I 
went upstairs with Mrs, Milwood to the nursery 



u.. 
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to look at baby, who was now growing a fine 
lively fellow. 

As I nursed and played with him, I reflected 
on what Miss Ashton had said. It suggested 
to me a plan for getting rid, of my pertinacious 
admirer. 

" Dear Mrs. Milwood," said I, " I was quite 
serious in what I said about Mr. Small. But he 
wants a wife, he says. Could not you introduce 
him to Miss Ashton ? She would not object to 
him." 

" I would do so, my dear, if I were quite sure 
I should not be the means of injuring you. It 
is a gret thing to marry a respectable, good 



man." 



" My dear Mrs. Mil wood, you'll do me a great 
favour. Do invite him to meet Miss Ashton. 
I assure you you will do me no injury ; nothing 
could make me marry him." 

" Well, my dear, if your mind is quite made 
up," said Mrs. Milwood, considering my coun- 
tenance with an air of grave interrogation, ** I 
will." 

*^ It is quite made up not to be Mrs. Small. 
And now that important affair is settled, I must 
return to Trevor-Court ; it will soon be getting 
dusk." 

" HAe, nurse — come upstairs and take baby,'* 
called Mrs. Milwood at the head of the nursery 
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staircase. " Bless him ! he/s hiis mother's dar- 
ling!" and, kissing the child two or three times, 
she gave him into Susan's charge. " There, 
nurse — take him. Now, my dear, we'll go into 
the garden to Mr. Milwood, and he'll see you 
safe home to the Rectory." 

Mrs. Milwood kept her word. She invited 
Mr. Small frequently to the Thwaite ; and he 
always went, because he liked to talk to ladies, 
no matter who they were ; conversation with his 
own sex he utterly abhorred. Moreover, he 
liked cake; and marmalade, and honey ; some of 
which good things, varied by potted char, potted 
lobsters, and anchovy smelts, were always to be 
found on Mrs. Milwood's tea or breakfast table. 
But my beneficent intentions towards him and 
Miss Ishton did not succeed ; she did not please 
his fancy. *' There wanted," he said, " that 
affinity of spirit, that exquisite and congenial 
sympathy, which existed between him and my- 
self, and made my society so truly enchanting." 

I was bored more than ever. 

He took to dropping in about tea-time -at the 
Rectory. I ordered James to say I was not at 
home. It was no use. He came in through 
the open French window. 

"Ah!" said he, "what coquettes ladies are! 
I knew I should find you." 

It was quite intolerable. In a very bad 
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humour I pulled my work-basket towards me, 
and not deigning to reply to his nonsense, 
began to stitch as if for life itself; and he 
amused himself till tea should arrive with ex* 
amining its multifarious contents. 

" Oh ! " said he, taking up a piece of broad 
tape, " this is the very thing I have been long- 
ing for. Oh, Miss Neville, do oblige me by 
giving me some of this tape." 

" Certainly," said I, " you are quite welcome 
to as much as you want ; there are the scissors, 
take what you will of it." 

" Oh ! thank you," he replied, with a smirk, 
" a small piece is sufficient." He cut some off, 
and pocketed it ; how much I neither knew nor 
cared. 

Then he took up some of the books on the 
table, wearied me by reading my favourite 
poets in his conceited, affected manner; and 
talked nonsense by the bushel, or what my 
aunt Diana used to call "packthread ell- wide," 
till about nine o'clock, when I got rid of him, 
under ^pretence of having a letter of consequence 
to write. 

One evening afterwards, Ellen was gone to 
bed, and not being in an industrious mood, I 
did not light the candles. The day had been 
close and sultry, and the fresh night breeze was 
reviving and pleasant. I sat by the open win- 
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dow and watched the broad harvest moon silver- 
ing the topmost boughs of the trees as she rose 
above them^ and casting long black shadows 
upon the grass. Presently I heard a doleful 
tune very vilely played close by the window. I 
knew of course who was the serenader, and 
approached with the intention of quietly shutting 
it; but Mr. Small anticipated me, by bounding 
into the room, and commencing a series of 
absurd speeches. In a very bad humour I sat 
down by the table, lighted the candles, and began 
to work. Mr. Small also took a chair, which 
every three minutes he approached closer to 
mine. I was furious, but it struck me that if 
I removed he would follow me, just as one sees 
two lovers who have quarrelled do on the 
stage; and there was something preposterous in 
thus travelling on our chairs the whole of that 
long room ; so I sat still. Having approached 
his chair as near as he could, he took out of his 
pocket the piece of tape he had requested from 
me three days before, and began dangling it up 
and down, and eyeing it with great compla- 
cency, as if it were something exquisite and 
admirable. 

" Now,'* said he, with elegant playfulness, 
" I can span that sylph-like form : I think both 
my hands would meet round that slender waist." 

" Tou had better keep both your hands oflf 
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that slender waist!" snarled I ; " but if you are 
curious to know its exact size, I should be sorry 
to disappoint you ; hand me the piece of tape 
and I'll measure it myself." With a crest-fallen 
air he gave it me. I very gravely took a pin 
from my pincushion, put the tape round my 
waist, stuck a pin in exactly where it met the 
end, and handed it to him, saying, " There, 
Mr. Small, is the exact measure of my waist." 
1 am sorry to say that, like many other long- 
coveted goods, which are not appreciated when 
possessed, this measure appeared of no value to 
Mr. Small. He did not even oflFer to take it off 
the table where I laid it, but turned the conver- 
sation, was very short and crusty in his obser- 
vations, and went away presently in a very bad 
humour. 

I flattered myself I had done with him. He 
did not come once the remainder of that week ; 
and on Sunday he excused himself from dining 
at the Rectory as usual, saying he was going to 
spend the day at the Thwaite with Mr. and Mrs. 
Milwood and Miss Ashton. 

He thought he was wounding my feelings 
cruelly, and exciting my jealousy. I heartlessly 
remarked, 

" Oh ! indeed ! — I wish you a pleasant day." 

** Thank you, Miss Neville," he answered 
stiffly. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Trevor were to come home the 
following Saturday; and then, at all events, I 
knew his persecutions must cease, as he could 
not take the liberty of entering either house or 
garden uninvited when they were at home; 
but as he never came near me on Monday, Tues- 
day, or Wednesday, I really hoped he had at 
last perceived that his attentions were in no 
way agreeable. 

On Thursdaj^ night I was deep in a novel, 
when a dark shadow fell over my book. I 
looked up — ^there stood Mr. Small ! 

He did not stand there long. True to the old 
romantic school, he went down on his knees, 
and, seizing my hand and detaining it perforce, 
poured forth a vehement declaration of his love 
for me, and entreated I would be his wife. 
" Our congeniality of soul would," he said, " en- 
sure our connubial felicity." 

I replied, " I was not in the least connubially 
inclined, and never meant to marry." 

He entreated me to change my mind, in more 
absurd terms than 1 care to repeat; but as I 
continued obstinate, he rose, took a chair, and 
sat down beside me. 

" My angelic girl," said he, " I know you to 
be a woman of sense. I assure you I can afford 
to marry, and I don't care a pin about your hav- 
ing no fortune. All I want is your lovely self. 
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I've got five thousand pounds; and when my 
father dies — poor old man, I hope it won't be 
these many years — I shall be well off, for I am 
an only son. My father won't object to your 
having been a governess in the least, when he 
hears you are a grand-daughter of the late Sir 
Henry Beauchamp's — ^he would not have liked 
me, of course, to connect myself with a girl of 
no family — for he is proud of his ancestry.. The 
Smalls, Miss Neville, are a very^ancient family ; 
but you'll learn all about them hereafter. I 
propose that we should be married at once, and 
that I should get a curacy in the south of 
England. I detest this boorish place. I make 
no doubt but as soon as I am known to be a 
married man my father's great friends will give 
me a living. Miss Neville, my sweet Eliza, you 
consent, I know ; thus let me seal my bliss." 

With a violent effort I wrenched my hands, 
which he had firmly held during his long 
harangue, free ; and darting to the other side of 
the room, I said : — 

" I thank you, sir, for your preference, but 
you have entirely mistaken my meaning. It is 
not in my power to return your affection." 

"Ah, sweet deceiver! I know better. You 
only wish to enhance the value of the prize." 

" I do not deceive you, Mr. Small. Nothing 
could make me marry you." 
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It was necessary to be almost rude to convince 
him I meant what I said. My composed, grave 
countenance, the emphasis with which I spoke, 
did convince him at last. He said, 

" Then, if that be the case, Miss Neville, I 
shall wish you good evening. By-and-bye you 
will probably repent. It is not every man of 
good family and position, and sure eventually of 
a fair fortune, who would marry a governess, 
though she were related to the Beauchamps " — 
he said this with a sneer — " most ladies would 
have felt flattered. I shall say no more. You 
have a right to decide for yourself; only remem- 
ber that, when ladies are too difficult to please, 
they sometimes end by remaining old maids. 
Miss Neville, I have the honour to wish you 
good evening." 

" Good evening, Mr. Small," said I, offering 
my hand; "I did not wish to wound you. I am 
obliged by your preference, but I cannot return 
it." 

" Oh, Miss Neville, it is too late to say you did 
not wish to wound me. You have decided — I do 
not seek to persuade you to revoke that decision." 

" You need not," said I, now highly provoked; 
" I should not revoke it. Good evening." 

He went, slamming the parlour door and the 
hall door to in a rage. I heard the garden 
gate bang as he went out. 

VOL. II. Q 
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" This little man," said I to myself, " would 
have made a tyrannical husband, I dare swear. 
A weak man always does. If ever I marry, it 
shall be a man of sense — one to whose judg- 
ment I can defer, whose mental stature shall be 
higher than my own ; whom I can look up to and 
respect ; not a man weaker than myself, like this 
little fool. I should have felt sorry to give even 
him pain, but I do not believe he is capable of 
sincere affection, or he would not have taken my 
refusal as he did. It is only his vanity that is 
wounded — not his heart.'' 

The Eector and his wife returned late on 
Saturday evening. Mrs. Trevor looked all the 
better for her excursion, and seemed stronger 
and more cheerful than when she left home. 
Ellen was delighted to see them again, and sat 
on the sofa by her mother, holding her hand, 
and chattering about all we had been doing 
during their absence, till Melanie came to fetch 
her to bed, nearly an hour after her usual 
time. 

Shortly after she had gone, Mr. Trevor en- 
tered the room, with an open letter in his hand. 

*' This," said he, " is from Mr. Small, who 
regrets that circumstances compel him to resign 
his curacy, and wishes to go as soon as I can 
find a successor. Miss Neville, I suspect you 
have something to do with this." 
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" I ! Mr. Trevor ? What are Mr. SmalFs 
movements to me ? " 

*' Nothing clearly," replied Mr. Trevor. " I 
wonder at you, Miss Neville. How could you 
refuse such a charming youth ? The very 
name ought to have been an inducement. How 
romantic it sounds — the Reverend Wilfred 
Small ! " 

I never saw the Reverend Wilfred Small again, 
except at church. He declined all Mr. Trevor's 
invitations, thereby confirming his suspicions that 
I had refused him. He called once or twice, of 
.course — ^first upon Mr. Trevor's return home, 
afterwards on parochial business; but he so 
timed his visits as to ensure my being in the 
school-room with Ellen. 

I was well pleased that it was so. I had no 
wish to meet him again, since I scarcely knew 
how such a man should be treated. I was well 
aware that he would construe even the com- 
monest civility on my part into an attempt to 
win him back, while rudeness or disdain would 
highly offend him ; and I had a strong dislike to 
wounding any one's feelings. " At all events," 
thought I, " he shews some sense in avoiding 
me." 

Mr. Trevor expressed great satisfaction on 
bearing that Ellen and I had joined the Miss 
Hopes in their charitable visits. 

Q2 
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" It is exactly what I wished and urged Mrs. 
Trevor to do/' said he. " A clergyman's wife 
ought to know and be known by everybody in 
the parish ; to take upon her the management 
of the girls' schools, investigate every case of 
distress, give help and counsel as they are 
needed, and be looked up to as an adviser and 
friend." 

" I — ! " said Mrs. Trevor, with a deep 
sigh, " how can / advise others ? I do not feel 
good enough to be looked up to by anybody. I 
have too keen a sense of my own unworthiness." 
And as she spoke she bent her fair head like a 
lily bowed and broken by the storm. A pitiable 
expression of hopeless sadness — of that strange, 
shrinking desire to hide from every eye, that I 
had noticed long ago — passed into her face. 

The ominous cloud rested on Mr. Trevor's 
countenance. He bent his broad dark eyebrows 
till they nearly met, and said sternly, 

" Sibylla, this is utter weakness. Why can- 
not you act like other people ? I do wish you 
would remember that the wife of the Rector of 
Trevor-Court holds a responsible position in so- 
ciety, which it is her duty — yes, her duty^^ re- 
peated he, laying a strong emphasis on the word, 
and looking at her fixedly, " her duty, both before 
God and man, to fulfil. You must vanquish this 
inherent timidity of nature, and go more amongst 
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the villagers, and devote more time to the Sun- 
day-schools, now the plea of ill-health is done 
away. I am glad Miss Neville has hitherto, 
since she came, accompanied Ellen regularly to 
them ; but my child's governess cannot supply 
the place of my wife in the pari'sh. As Ellen 
grows up, you may gradually withdraw ; but till 
then, I insist on your taking your proper place, 
and looking after the schools and the sick, like 
other clergymen's wives. You can, if you please, 
always take Miss Neville with you ; but I insist 
on your ceasing to shut yourself up, and give 
way to morbid fancies about your health, as you 
have done. Henceforth, you must mix more 
in society, and go more about in the parish." 

Mrs. Trevor made no reply ; her lip quivered 
and blanched ; her eyes filled with tears. She 
seemed equally incapable of obeying his com- 
mands, or of remonstrating with him. From 
time to time a low, deep sigh escaped her — but 
she did not speak. 

I bent over my work. I felt awkward, as a 
third person always feels, when an angry dis- 
cussion is going on between husband and wife, 
and yet I felt also that it would betray too much 
consciousness if I got up and left the room at 
once. In about a quarter of an hour I rose to 
go. Apparently Mr. Trevor did not want a re- 
newal of the argument, for he said, 
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" I hope you are not going away, Mi^s Ne- 
ville — I want you to have a game of chess with 
me. 

I replied, I would return in a few moments, 
and went upstairs. I thought, if I did not, it ^ 
would seem as* if I left the room to avoid hearing 
them dispute. I stayed away some little time ; 
as I turned the handle of the door on my return, 
I heard Mr. Trevor say in a voice of authority, 

" One would think you wished them to fancy 
so. Let me hear of no more such folly, I desire ; " 
then, seeing me, he said in his usual tone, 
" There, Miss Neville, I have set the chess-men. 
Now, play your best, or I shall win. I have been 
playing a good deal in Paris. Red or white ? " 

I answered, '* Red.'' 

The game began. 

I suppose I played badly, for I lost. I could 
not give my attention to the game. I was 
thinking what could be Mrs. Trevor's hidden 
sorrow ; for that there was some hidden sorrow, 
and that Mrs. Trevor's dread of seeing any- 
one did not arise entirely either fipom shyness or 
ill-health, I was convinced. Mr. Trevor, on the 
contrary, seemed absorbed in his game, and 
played with great caution and skill. 

When it was concluded, he Ipoked at his 
watch. 

" Nine o'clock," said he ; " we should not 
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have time for another game — I'll give you your 
revenge some other night. Let us have some 
music. Something cheerful and spirit-stirring." 

" I played some lively airs and marches, till 
the clock on the marble console in the outer room 
chimed the half hour ; and Mr. Trevor, having 
rung the bell to assemble the servants, preceded 
us into the dining-room, where he read prayers. 

I was not surprised to hear the next morning 
that Mrs. Trevor was confined to bed with one 
of her bad headaches. 

But, notwithstanding, on the Sunday follow- 
ing, she came down earlier than usual to break- 
fast. A hectic flush burnt on her cheeks, and 
her eyes were cast to the ground as she entered 
the room, and took her seat at the breakfast- 
table — she did not even raise them when she 
shook hands with me; and I noticed her hand 
trembled so violently she could hardly pour out 
the tea. She scarcely tasted anything ; an hys- 
terical constriction of the throat seemed to pre- 
vent her swallowing ; once or twice I saw her 
make an effort to eat, but it was clearly so pain- 
ful that she was obliged to desist. All that 
passed her lips that morning was a little tea. 
As I looked on her white lips, her deathly-pale 
.cheek, every now and fhen suddenly flushing 
crimson, her nervous tremors, and the evident 
agony this effort cost her, I thought Mr. Trevor 
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cruel — cruel, because the benefit her presence 
and instructions would be to the children was 
not equal to the pain, the exertion inflicted upon 
her. For many years the parish schools had 
gone on without her. They could do so still. 
I forgot that formerly none interested them- 
selves about the education of village children, 
while now all England seemed to think of no- 
thing else, and that a man of Mr. Trevor's, cha- 
racter attached the highest value to appear- 
ances. 

But for Ellen's chatter, the breakfast would 
have passed over in almost total silence. Mrs. 
Trevor scarcely spoke, and Mr. Trevor was out 
of humour evidently. As I was leaving the 
room he called after me, 

" Miss Neville, look in here when you come 
downstairs — Mrs. Trevor will accompany you.'' 

" Certainly, sir, I am going to dress now." 

" Do so, you have no time to Jose — you ought 
to be there." 

I ran hastily upstairs, for I had Ellen's toilet 
to attend to as well as my own. Melanie would 
. be wanted by Mrs. Trevor. 

When we re-entered the dining-room Mrs. 
Trevor was waiting for us. She put her arm in 
mine without a word, and we walked out of the 
house together. I felt it tremble. Little as I 
wished to pry into family secrets, it was not in 
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human nature to avoid asking oneself what all 
this meant. 

Ellen, in the happy unconsciousness of child- 
hood, ran on before, now stopping to bend over 
a carnation and inhale its fragrance, now to 
gather her mother and me each a nosegay. Gay 
and happy as a bird or butterfly, life had no 
mysteries of sorrow for her yet ; and a prayer 
rose to my lips, as I gazed on her, that she 
might always be as happy as she was now ! 

The Sunday-school was held in the chancel. 
The children were used to see Mr. Trevor and 
Ellen, and myself, but Mrs. Trevor had never 
joined us before since I came to Trevor-Court, 
and her entrance occasioned a slight hubbub, 
which was peculiarly painful to her. Two of 
the Miss Hopes taught in the school — they came 
forward to welcome her, and Miss Hope said, 

*'You must take the first class now, Mrs. 
Trevor ; I will join my sister in teaching the 
second. I am heartily glad to see you strong 
enough to come amongst us." 
• Mrs. Trevor had not time to answer. 

"Certainly," said the voice of the Eector 
close behind, who had followed us up the aisle. 
"Do not let us keep you from your class, Miss 
Hope. There is not much time to lose. Children, 
take your places." 

He sat down upon a bench beside his wife. 
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The classes formed — the lessons began ; and I 
was soon too deeply immersed in hearing the 
broken catechism, to be able to observe. how 
Mrs. Trevor got on. Once or twice I cast my 
eye across the aisle, and caught a glimpse of her 
death-white face. Then my attention wandered ; 
I could not compel it to my task. Apparently 
her coming, or the grandeur of her dress — 
which, though always plain and quiet, was 
magnificent to those simple dale-folks, who never 
saw a silk gown except at church — disturbed 
the children's imaginations, for they replied 
somewhat at random. When I inquired if 
they knew the meaning of original sin, one of 
them answered, *^ Drunkenness, and such small 
sins as people cannot avoid." 

The whole class gave the same version. I am 
certain Mrs. Trevor's Parisian bonnet had 
turned their heads. And here, at the risk of 
being thought very wicked, I enter my protest 
against ladies teaching in Sunday-schools, not 
without much forethought, and much proof of 
the evil it does. They go, hoping to instil 
principles of piety and morality into the 
children's minds — they only instil a love of 
dress. While answering their questions, the 
bigger girls are occupied in taking note of 
their dress, in counting the number of Mrs. 
Trevor's flounces, and considering whether Miss 
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Hope or Miss Neville's bonnet is the prettiest 
trimmed. Next Sunday, so far as their poor 
means allow, each has altered her own to the 
mode she most admired ; even the little ones, 
aided by the elders' memory, have coaxed their 
mother to dress them " soommut loike Miss 
Ellen Trevor/' 

The old system, of only a neat, staid, plain- 
dressed schoolmistress to teach them, and once 
a quarter a public examination during the after- 
noon service, was a far better one. 

We make the children of the poor of too 
much consequence with all our teaching, and 
prize-giving, and scliool-feasts, and school plea- 
sure-trips, and treats of all sorts — because it is 
the fashion ; but we fold our hands, shut up our 
pockets, and let the poor in our great towns 
starve by thousands. It is not the fashion to 
collect money to relieve them ; and yet one 
shilling a-year from every respectable person in 
London would relieve nearly all the distress that 
exists there. 

I say, we make these children of too much 
consequence as children, considering how very 
little we trouble our heads about their future lot 
as men and women. They are then brought too 
near us for their own good ; as afterwards, for 
our own pride, we thrust them too far away. 
Our system must be bad, for its fruits are so. 
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" There are no good servants now ! " is the 
general cry. It is not the education that unfits 
them for service, or for any duty of their station 
in life ; for the Scotch have long been a well- 
educated race, and in Scotland they are not too 
fine for the laborious life to which they were 
born. It is the unwise manner in which that 
education is given ; the importance they acquire 
in their own eyes, by being taught by ladies and 
gentlemen, whose manners and dress they en- 
deavour to imitate. Who can blame them, or 
wonder, if they become dissatisfied v.ith their 
humble tasks, and think themselves as much 
gentlemen and ladies as their teachers? I 
taught a Sunday-school eight years. I endea- 
voured to instil good principles into the 
children ; so did those who laboured with me. 

Scarce one of those girls turned out a virtuous 
woman. Formerly such cases were rare ; they 
are rare in Scotland now. 

When my class had done their lessons I went 
to help Ellen — or, rather, to see how she got on 
with the little ones. It was pleasant to see her 
so busy and important, and so gentle withal. 
To her the Sunday-school was a source of 
infinite pleasure. 

As we came out of church I shook hands 
with the Milwoods. 

"I am grieved to see Mrs. Trevor is no 
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better," said Mrs. Milwood, with a look of deep 
commiseration ; " I did hope her tour would 
have done her some good ! " 

" Ahn, ahn, dear heart I dear heart ! " said 
Jehonadab, in a tone of sincere pity, " she looks 
worse than ever. Tm glad my dear wife has 
better health." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Good and evil are so mixed together in this 
world as to be almost inseparable. Truly, and 
not figuratively, do the weeds and corn grow to- 
gether until harvest. It is often more hard to 
discover what is a right line of conduct than to 
pursue it when found, good and bad are so 
blended together. In individuals, also, what 
touches and wins us most is so bound up with 
what we most hate and abhor, that it is difficult, 
nay, impossible, for inan to form a just judg- 
ment even of the characters of those with whom 
his life is passed. 

The gentleness, the anxious endeavour to 
please and make me happy that Mrs. Trevor 
shewed, was soothing and gratifying beyond all 
measure to one who had been so used to be put 
down as myself. I must have had a heart of stone 
to have been insensible of, or ungrateful for, her 
kindness. I had not, and I formed a strong at- 
tachment for her. 
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I had never before known the blessings of a 
home. Trevor-Court was one in the strongest 
sense of the word. I had duties to fulfil — I was 
esteemed, trusted, loved. I had scope for the 
exercise of the warm affections with which God 
had endowed me. From Mr. and Mrs. TreVor 
I received constant kindness — from Ellen much 
love. 

And yet one dark cloud always dimmed the 
brightness of my sky. Inevitably, I was re- 
minded of the smooth level sands of White- 
Cross, on which no eye could distinguish that 
one part differed from another, and -yet among 
them lurked the quicksand, ready to ingulph the 
heedless wanderer. 

Here, too, where all seemed so fair and so in- 
viting, where I would fain have reposed trust 
and confidence, and loved with my whole heart, 
there was an unsounded depth which I could not 
fathom, a mystery I could not penetrate, and 
whose existence no effort of mine could put 
aside or ignore, for the consciousness of it was 
continually forced upon me. 

That Mrs. Trevor was not happy was self-evi- 
dent. Her clever, handsome, popular husband — 
her beautiful child — her manly, generous-spirited 
son — her luxurious home — were all insufficient 
to neutralise and deaden some secret grief, the 
heavier to bear because it shunned the light of 
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day, and was therefore debarred all the comfort 
of sympathy. 

Whatever this hidden sorrow was, I was con- 
vinced her husband was connected with it ; and 
the less, therefore, in spite of his civility and 
even kindness to me, I liked him. I thought 
little of his outward courtesy of demeanour to 
her. His apparent anxiety for her health 
weighed as nothing with me ; but I treasured 
up, and commented on, those occasional dark, 
ominous glances — the brief stern tones which 
implied a meaning so different to the common- 
place words they uttered. I was not to be 
taken in by his hypocritical affection. How 
often had I seen my aunt Joan transform her- 
self from a lion into a lamb, when the Beau- 
champs or the Vavasours drove up to the door ! 
Didn't I yet feel the touch of her taper marble 
hand, as, before therriy she patted my cheeks 
tenderly, and remarked, "that the poor child 
had sat too close over her work, and did not look 
well " — when, five minutes before, no language 
was too harsh and bitter for me ? I knew well 
what it was to live with a person whose out- 
ward bearing was that of an angel of light — 
and who was a demon from hell. There is no 
bitterer lot. 

Nor is it an uncommon one. Many of those 
men and women who are most brilliant, f ascinat- 
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ing, and gentle in society at large, reserve their 
demon, their evil temper, for some unfortunate 
home-slave on whom they think they can vent 
it safely, since the wretch dare not complain. 

A bad temper prefers one victim out of a 
family ; on that one it vents its spite, indulging 
all the others, that it may have defenders with 
the world and escape conviction. 

I put together all these things : Mrs.' Trevor's 
extreme unwillingness to enter into society, 
amounting almost to a dread of her species, for it 
seemed to require as great an effort to go to the 
Sunday-school as to pay a morning visit, or at- 
tend one of our country dinner-parties, and his 
determination to force her into it^-the extraor- 
dinary prominence given to myself by both of 
them — her careful avoidance of any reference to 
her past life — the evident pain any mention of 
Italy gave her. The facts cohered, assumed sig- 
nificance. This was my solution of the enigma : 

Mr. Trevor had married for love a girl of birth 
and station inferior to his own ; and now he re- 
pented, and was ashamed of it. He was just the 
man to do so. This was the secret so jealously 
guarded, which he was ever afraid that some- 
thing would betray. 

Everything seemed to prove the truth of my 
surmise. Not only I had never heard Mrs. 
Trevor mention her maiden name, but no one 

VOL. n. R 
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in the neighbourhood knew it. One day, 
when I first came to speak of her to Mrs. 
Milwood, I said, without any thought on the sub- 
ject, ** What was Mrs. Trevor's name before she 
married?" She replied, "Nobody knows any- 
thing about Mrs. Trevor, or who she was before 
marriage. The Rector was travelling about at 
the time of his father's death, and, when he 
came home to take possession of the family 
living of Trevor-Court, he brought a wife with 
him." 

Was not this one fact conclusive ? Other 
women did not avoid mentioning their family or 
their maiden name, but I had never heard the 
words father, mother, brother, or sister pass 
Mrs. Trevor's lips. She might have sprung, like 
Venus, from the foam of the sea, or dropped 
suddenly down from the clouds, for anything I 
knew about her origin. She never, like other 
people, said, " When I was young," or " My 
mother said," or in any way reverted to the 
past, or to the time before her marriage. She 
might have been born Mrs. Trevor, for she 
never referred to any time before coming to 
Trevor-Court. If any question were asked 
about her youth, she manifested the same 
tremor and confusion she had done at Beau- 
champ Abbey when Sir Harry asked her if she 
had ever been in Italy. Other women did not 
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act In this way ; if Mrs. Trevor did it was 
because there was something to conceal. 

I remembered the accent of hopeless dejection 
with which she had pronounced that one word, 
" J/(^/" when I said I envied her for being the 
mother of so sweet a child as Ellen. 

I saw it all. The happiness, the delight of 
being sought by one so far above her, the brief 
delirium of gratified passion, when the old home, 
the old ties, the old friends, were as nothing 
compared to him ; and then the change, when 
the gay summer tints of life began to fade, when 
the bright, glowing, brilliant colouring paled, 
the green leaf withered on its stalk, turned 
yellow, and fell to the ground, and chill winds 
moaned through the lifeless branches, and sobbed 
across the snow-covered wold ; when she gra- 
dually, but surely, discovered that he repented 
of the sacrifice he had made in marrying her — 
when she awoke from her dream of bliss to 
the reality of an ungenial union, felt herself 
looked down upon and despised by him who 
had professed such deep, enduring affection, and 
saw the love for which she had given up all 
other ties daily fading away. 

I knew the deep pride of Mr. Trevor's nature ; 
I could fancy how sternly he forbade all com- 
munion or intercourse with her nearest relations, 
lest their vulgarity should lower him in the eyes 
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of his idol — the world. Mrs. Trevor was lady- 
like, and even elegant, but she had married 
young ; she was perhaps naturally refined, and 
mere external polish is easily acquired. I could 
fancy that her situation was galling beyond de- 
scription. Apparently surrounded by every 
earthly blessing, a hidden sorrow gnawed cease- 
lessly within. I could fancy that, however 
vulgar and low, the relations of her youth were 
still dear to her. I could fancy how bitter it 
was to hear • her husband continually insisting 
upon a humble, contrite spirit, as precious in 
God's sight, upon our universal brotherhood ; and 
then to reflect she was prevented from indulging 
the holiest and strongest affections of our 
nature — parted from father, mother, sister, and 
brother by his pride. 

I could fancy how gladly she would have re- 
linquished all the luxuries of Trevor-Court for 
one kiss from her father's lips — to be once more 
folded in her mother's arms. What could be 
more painful than a life — if not of actual de- 
ception — yet of continual concealment and 
restraint ; than being forced to be always on the 
guard lest she should wound her husband's ex- 
cessive pride by betraying her low origin ? 

The longer I dwelt upon the supposition, the 
more it became a certainty. It accounted for 
everything — for her constant depression — ^her 
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humble, timid manners to everyone — ^her nervous, 
imploring look when startled, as she was startled 
by the slightest thing — for the long sighs that 
escaped her when Mr. Trevor enacted the 
zealous, pious minister. 

I pitied her most sincerely ; and the more I 
pitied her, the less I liked him whose harshness 
caused her sorrow. 

Then my mind reverted to Richard. One 
would have thought that the woman separated 
from her father's family would have clung with 
redoubled tenacity to her children, and yet it 
was not so. 

Ellen, indeed, she tenderly loved; but for 
Richard both she and her husband manifested 
sentiments approaching to dislike. What had 
that poor lad — endowed with every quality most 
likely to enchain a parent's heart — done to 
forfeit the affection of both ? However disunited 
they might be in other things, in this one they 
agreed — an apparently groundless aversion to 
their only son. He was generous, affectionate, 
full of talent, and remarkably handsome ; and 
they could not haive shewn him less love if 
he had been malicious, ill-tempered, idiotic, and 
misshapen. 

They always spoke of him as the future 
Rector of Trevor-Court; and yet, hating him 
as they evidently did, I thought it would have 
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been far better for all parties if he had been 
at once placed in some fair way of getting on in 
the world at a distance from them. Why let 
him spend so many more years at school and 
college, when each vacation was but a source of 
misery to him and to them ? Nothing seems so 
inexplicable to me as the way in which families 
go on day after day, year after year, complain- 
ing of one individual member — and yet peremp- 
torily and obstinately refusing to let the hated 
one go free — make his own way in the world, 
and deliver them from the burden of which they 
complain so heavily. 

Much as I loved Mrs. Trevor for her kindness 
to me, I could not pardon her want of it towards 
her son. My mind found no settled rest, either 
in her or her husband. All their friendship 
could not hide from me the fact that they had 
great faults ; but it rendered the perception of 
them a source of acute pain. I could not love 
and respect them as their kindness to myself 
made me wish to do. 

This one painful feeling put aside, this con- 
stantly-recurring and never- gratified curiosity 
laid to sleep, my life flowed on in a calm, even 
round of small duties and pleasures. There 
was no intense happiness, such as I had once 
dreamed of and pined after; neither was there 
the utter dreariness, the life of bitter, ceaseless 
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scolding from one whom no efforts short of ab- 
solute abnegation of self could satisfy — now. 
With a humble happiness, and casting back no 
more longing, lingering glances after the immor- 
tal bowers and blooms of Eden, I gathered 
gladly such way-side flowers as sprung up along 
the path of daily life. 

Mr. Trevor had promised I should see Words- 
worth. He told me one morning to prepare 
Ellen and myself for a drive — we were to ac- 
company him and Mrs. Trevor to call at Rydal 
Mount. 

The day was beautiful and balmy ; the yellow 
water- wagtails gleamed in the sun like topazes. 
The purple shadows of the clouds invested the 
mountains with new and ever-varying charms, 
and the chain of lakes below Rydal lay calm and 
glittering in the sunshine, just ere we lost sight 
of them to ascend the steep hill that led to the 
poet's dwelling. 

We were received by Mrs. Wordsworth and 
her daughter Dora. 

The first was a very plain woman, but with 
something sweet and lovable in her counte- 
nance, that was far more attractive than mere 
beauty. I never saw any woman before whom 
I felt so much disposed to love at first sight. I 
did not wonder at the poet's choice, for a beau- 
tiful soul shone out in every word and gesture. 
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Dora was rather little and slighti She was in 
very delicate health, the result, as I was after- 
wards informed by Mrs. Trevor, of that long, 
harassing engagement to Mr. Quillinan, which 
lasted from her earliest girlhood till she married 
him, when she was turned thirty. 

She wore a dress of some rich foreign black 
silk, and a neat quakerish sort of close blonde 
net cap, with no trimming beyond the three 
rows of blue satin that confined the runnings, 
and the narrow blue satin strings, that became 
her well. Beneath this, her light, almost flaxen 
hair was braided smoothly above a broad, well- 
formed, intellectual forehead. Her eyebrows 
were long, being slightly arched and dark, her 
eyes well opened, and of a clear, deep blue-grey ; 
a firm, straight nose, too thick to have any pre- 
tensions to be called Grecian ; rather a wide 
mouth, a square-cut chin : such I remember 
Dora Wordsworth. 

Mrs. Wordsworth regretted that her husband 
was not at home; he had gone to show some 
friends a small mountain tarn which he par- 
ticularly admired. 

"Is it the one mentioned in the ^Excur- 
sion ? ' " I asked. 

*^ No," replied Mrs. Wordsworth, *^ one nearer 
home." 

" This young lady," said Mrs. Trevor, looking 
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at me, "is one of Mr. Wordsworth's most 
devout worshippers. I promised to introduce 
her to the object of her idolatry. I am sorry, 
for her sake, as well as our own, that he is not 
at home ; another time I hope we may be more 
fortunate." 

I was standing on the hearth-rug, looking at a 
miniature of Mrs. John Wordsworth, with sea- 
green hair, to which Dora had drawn my atten- 
tion ; and no doubt my face expressed my dis- 
appointment, for Mrs. Wordsworth suddenly put 
her arms round my waist, and, pressing me to 
her kindly, said. 

** Then she shanH he disappointed. I expect 
the whole party in to a three o'clock dinner. 
Mr. Trevor, you must order your carriage to be 
put up, and stay and dine with us — Wordsworth 
will be very glad to see you." 

The carriage was forthwith ordered away, and 
we stayed.* 

The morning passed very pleasantly, though 
I had never seen either Mrs. or Miss Words- 
worth before. Their kind courtesy prevented 
my feeling that they were in reality strangers 
to me. 

They told us that in the summer they had an 
endless influx of visitors — worshippers, like my- 
self, of England's greatest living poet. Once, 

* This is an actual record of a day passed at Rydal Mount. 
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Dora said, they had kept a list of the number 
for the week, till they amounted to more than a 
hundred, when they tired of the trouble of put- 
ting their names down. Many of them were 
Americans. 

Mr. Trevor asked after the poet's sight, a 
question at which his wife and daughter smiled ; 
they said it was a fancy — he had nothing the 
matter with his eyes ; sometimes the lids were a 
little red, but that w^as all. 

" In consequence of which he disguises himself 
in a most outre fashion, as you will see, Miss 
Neville. But here he comes, so you can judge 
for yourself. Papa, you shan't come into the 
room in that figure. Here are Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor and a young lady come to see you, who 
will be quite frightened at your appearance." 

" Well," said Wordsworth, " 111 be obedient, 
of course; but I suppose I may keep on my 
spectacles ? " 

He came in — a tall, gaunt man, wearing a 
huge pair of blue spectacles, with side goggles 
to them. He looked rough and weather-beaten, 
more, I thought, in outward appearance like a 
shrewd old dale farmer than a great poet. 

" Take oflF those nasty things, papa," said 
Dora, going up to him, and trying to take off 
his spectacles ; " who can see what you're like 
in them ? " 
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He laughed, and complied. 

Altogether, even when the goggles were re- 
moved, his appearance disappointed me. I saw 
nothing in his looks that distinguished him from 
other men as a great genius. I could not have 
picked him out as the poet, as I once picked out 
Alfred Tennyson at a ball from among s^me 
hundred other persons, long before any print of 
him had ever been published. Wordsworth's 
features were heavy, large, and coarse ; his light 
grey eyes had no fire in them, his nose was 
straight, broad, and massy, his mouth wide, and 
rather sensual ; I thought it betokened irrita- 
bility. Only the calm high forehead indicated 
the lofty mind that had entranced thousands. I 
saw that Dora was extremely like him, only the 
lines that were harsh in him were in her soft- 
tened to beauty, and that she had soft, express- 
ive, and beautiful eyes. 

When I had had a good look at him, Mrs. 
Wordsworth said — 

^* There, my dear ; now you have seen him as 
he really is. You shall see what a figure he 
makes of himself; you would hardly take him 
for a poet in his walking costume." 

" More likely for a highwayman," suggested 
one of the friends who had returned with him. 

"Yes," echoed another — " that stick is enough 
to frighten anybody." 
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The poet only laughed good-humouredly, went 
out, and returned in a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
double green veil, the purple goggles, and a 
waterproof cape. 

" There, Miss Neville,'' said Mr. Trevor, 
laughing ; " you would hardly, I think, have 
taken that figure for Apollo himself, if you had 
chanced to meet him on some hill-side ? '' 

" Hardly," I answered, unable to repress a 
smile at his grotesque appearance. 

The friends who had returned with him ral- 
lied him too ; he took it all in very good part. 
One of them again suggesting I might have 
taken him for a robber, had I caught sight of 
his club — 

" Oh, ay," said he, " I forgot that. I must 
show Miss Neville my walking-staffi" 

He went out, and returned with a thick 
knotted stick, which he showed me, telling me 
^*it was invaluable in climbing the mountains." 

Dinner was announced, and Wordsworth gave 
his arm to Mrs. Trevor, observing the door was 
inconveniently small for a couple to walk through 
arm in arm ; the rest followed as they pleased. 
A young lady, whose name I did not know, but 
who had a pleasant face, linked her arm in mine. 
She had been one of the excursionists to the 
tarn. 

A maid-servant put the dinner on the table 
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and retired, that we might be free to talk without 
restraints We got up, and helped ourselves to 
bread, water, or ale as we pleased. I had the 
honour of handing the bread-basket to the poet. 
I was offering it to one of the ladies, when he 
called to me, and asked me to bring him some 
too. I was young in those days, and felt some- 
how as if I had been suddenly transformed into 
Hebe, and was ministering to the immortal gods. 

Mr. Trevor and Mr. Sinclair kept up a close 
conversation with him, and I listened in silence, 
eager and greedy to catch all that fell from 
Wordsworth's lips. I had been told that he 
rarely read or spoke of any works but his own, 
and had frequently heard him censured for it. 
He did not strike me as a vain man, but rather as 
one conscious of deserved eminence. There was 
no affectation and no display iji what he said of 
himself or his writings ; it appeared to me that 
he spoke rather to give his hearers pleasure. 
They had come to see the Poet — to hear the 
Poet talk ; he gratified them. I thought there 
was both kindness and good-breeding in this. 
Of what else could he have talked, that would 
have been half so interesting ? To me it was a 
great pleasure to listen to him. 

He did not usurp the whole conversation, he 
did not even lead it ; he never forced or twisted 
it to bring in himself or his works. The allusions 
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he made to either were elicited naturally by the 
conversation. 

One of the guests was a Scotchman ; he spoke 
of Scottish scenery, and compared it with the 
English lakes. Wordsworth made some re- 
marks about some of its most striking features, 
which I could not catch for the Babel of tongues 
around. Then he gave us an account of that 
Scottish tour which he has recorded in poetry ; 
and told us quite naturally and simply — as 
knowing it would interest us — and I suppose it 
did, for to my joy the chatterers who had pre- 
vented my hearing before grew silent as he 
went on — where such a poem or sonnet was 
written, and the thoughts and feelings which led 
to its composition. I think he said he had 
travelled twice in Scotland. His daughter smiled 
and said, " Yes, papa, and as we went along the 
people on the borders laughed at * the strange 
mon.' " 

He explained to me, who sat at his right 
hand, " Yes, Miss Neville, they did laugh at 
me ; we travelled in an open carriage; my eyes 
were bad, and so " — Dora, by a merry glance, 
telegraphed across the table that his eyes ailed 
nothing — " so I wore a veil, as I do now, to 
shade them. Dora drove, and the people used 
to come out of their cottages and stand looking 
after us, calling out to one another, ' Lo'tha, 
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lo'tha,* there's a mon wi' a veil ! an' a lass 
driving ! ' " 

** A little makes a commotion hereabouts in 
these lonely places, or on the borders either. 
Was it of you they told that story about the 
coach and chaise ? " asked one of , the guests. 

" No," he replied, ** that did not happen to 

me. Lady S was travelling with a party 

to see the lakes, and one of the gentlemen be- 
longing to it fode forward to secure rooms at 
the inn ; as he stood under the gateway he 
heard a great bustle, and saw everybody running 
to look, so he went to see the sight too. It 

was Lady S and her party, and the people 

running after and screaming out, ' Nobbut, leuk, 
there's a coach-an-four, wi' a chaase a' t' tail 
on't' " 

After dinner, at Mr. Trevor's request, he took 
us into the kitchen-garden, and shewed us the 
long walk called " Wordsworth's Walk ; " he 
said he often paced up and down it meditating 
verses. It ran from the wicket-gate opening 
upon the pleasure-ground in front of the house, 
the whole width of the garden. Far below lay 
Windermere, Kydal- water, and Grassmere, with 
their beautiful vales. He shewed us at the end 
of it the old doddered oak and the identical 

♦ Lo'tha, i.e. Look thou. 
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primrose growing upon it under which the 
wren built ; the nest was gone ; but he said she 
built there every year, as she was never dis- 
turbed, I gathered a leaf or two of small fern 
from the low wall that ran on one side of the 
walk, and supported the sloping earthen bank, 
to keep as a memorial of the poet. 

Then he took us to the terrace in front of his 
house, and shewed us a more extensive and 
beautiful view of the lakes than- that from his 
walk. As we rested on a seat under the laurels, 
he said, 

'' It is the fashion now for tourists to come 
and do the lakes. They see everything that is 
to be seen, without the least real feeling or en- 
joyment of its beauty. Of course they come to 
look at my house and garden, and are shewn 
this view, which has hardly its equal in England. 
I am often amused by the remarks they make. 
I was pruning these laurels one day, out of sight, 
when a party came ; they stood and looked at 
the view some time, then they turned and stared 
at the house. One of them exclaimed, ^ What 
a tall chimney ! ' and away they went. That 
was the sole remark they made. They did not 
admire the extent of the view, or the loveliness 
of the lakes, or the luxuriance of my laurel 
hedges — nothing struck their minds but * the tall 
chimney/ " 
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*^ Such people had better stay at home," re- 
marked Mr. Trevor. 

" I think so too," answered the poet; ** but the 
beauty of this country is lost upon half the 
tourists who gallop through it." 

Having seen all that was to be seen, we bade 
Wordsworth good-bye, thanking him for his 
hospitality. He replied, " We were welcome, 
and he should return our visit soon." 

Mr. Trevor scolded me all the way home for 
having been so silent at Rydal Mount. 

*' I have no patience with you. Miss Neville," 
said he, " for behaving so abominably. You can 
talk well enough when you like, and to day, when 
I wanted you to be particularly agreeable, you 
never once opened your lips." 

'Tm very sorry I disappointed you, Mr. 
Trevor," said I, ''but how could I talk? I 
wanted to hear Wordsworth, and to listen to 
him." 

" You might have joined in occasionally — but 
no, you sat and looked as sulky as a bear. I'll 
never take you there again. If I had not known 
how very anxious you were to see him, I declare, 
from your looks, I should have thought you were 
out of temper." 

" I'm sorry I looked so disagreeable, Mr. 
Trevor. The fact is, I was straining my atten- 
tion to hear and remember all Wordsworth said ; 

VOL, II. s 
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I never do talk when I am intensely interested, or 
supremely happy. Very great enjoyment, I think, 
has no words ; at least at the time. I could not 
express my sense of the exquisite beauty of this 
country till I became familiarized with it. It 
seemed to take away my breath. The power of 
expression was lost in feeling." 

" Well, that is a tolerable excuse for yourself. 
I think I shall tell the poet, for I'm sure he 
thought you disagreeable and sullen ; but mind 
you behave better when he pays his threatened 
visit to the Rectory." 

Mr. Trevor's anxiety that I should appear to 
advantage in the poet's eyes amused me. On 
consideration, I felt his anger at my dulness 
complimentary. It showed how completely he 
had identified me with his own family. 

I had known what it was to be considered of 
no more consequence than a chair or a table. It 
was pleasant to be treated and considered as an 
intelligent, rational creature,' even though it 
brought on one a stray scolding now and then. 

On the whole, Mr. Trevor's wrath pleased me. 

When we reached home, I went upstairs to 
collect my thoughts, and to write down what I 
could remember of the conversation at Rydal 
Mount. 

I felt very glad that my long-cherished wish 
had been gratified — that I had beheld Words- 
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worth, and seen him in the bosom of his own 
family. It was very pleasant to witness the 
affection that reigned between him, his wife, and 
daughter, and to see how much the poet of the 
affections was beloved and reverenced at his own 
fireside. Through all Mrs. Wordsworth's and 
Dora's playful banter, one saw how proud the 
wife and daughter were of belonging to such a 
man — how anxious that he should be seen to the 
greatest advantage. 

I marked that as a golden day in my life's 
calendar. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ellen was very proud of her position as a 
teacher at the Sunday-school, and very fond of 
her little scholars; but the favourite among 
them all was Anne Green, a pretty, rosy child, 
about eight years old. As they were nearly the 
same age, Ellen's clothes fitted her, and she oc- 
casionally carried her such old shoes and stock- 
ings, petticoats and coloured frocks, as were 
not too fine for the village child's wear, when we 
went our rounds ; and what pleased Anne still 
better was that occasionally she inherited some 
of Miss Ellen's cast-off playthings also. We 
went one day to take her some trifle, and found 
her alone with her younger brothers and sisters ; 
her mother and her elder sister were gone out • 
shearing, for it was harvest-time. Ellen gave 
her the toys she had brought, and then we bade 
her good-bye, for we had a long walk before us. 
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We were going up to Mrs. Forman's, with a 
message about the book-club from the Rector. 

Dinner was on the table when we got home. 
I knew Mr. Trevor especially disliked a want of 
punctuality at meal-times, so I merely threw off 
my scarf and bonnet, bathed my hands and face, 
smoothed my hair, and ran hastily down-stairs. 
He and his wife had already begun their dinner ; 
I thought he looked displeased, and apologized 
for my delay ; he said, briefly, 

" Never mind, Miss Neville ; it is a long 
walk, I know. I am glad you were out of the 
way." 

I looked the inquiry I did not make, but he 
said no more till the meal was concluded ; then 
he said, 

" I hardly know whether to tell Ellen or not, 
and yet she must hear it sometime. Poor little 
Anne Green is dying ; she is burnt so dreadfully, 
she cannot live — indeed, it is hardly to be 
wished she should, as she would probably be a 
cripple for life." 

" Dying ! burnt ! " I repeated ; " why, we 
saw her alive and well on our way to Dixon 
Ground. Ellen would stop there to take her 
some toys, and that was partly the reason we 
were so late." 

" An unfortunate present for the poor child," 
he said; ^*only that a higher Power overrules 
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all these things ; and though we frail mortals 
cannot see it, it is doubtless all for the best. 
That present was the cause of her accident. To 
keep those toys out of the reach of her little 
brothers and sisters, while she prepared the 
dinner and cleared the hearth up. afterwards, she 
got upon a chair, and put them on the high 
mantelpiece. When her work was done, she 
climbed on the chair again to reach the toys ; 
her pinafore caught fire, and, in her terror, the 
poor child jumped down, and ran screaming into 
the street. The wind fanned the flames ; two 
or three neighbours, hearing her cries, ran out 
and extinguished them ; but not till her clothes 
were completely consumed, and she herself 
dreadfully burnt. I left Mrs. Milwood there, 
aiding Dr. Garston to anoint her with warm oil.* 
What a sight for her poor mother when she 
comes home, tired with her hard day's work in 
harvesting ! " 

"These accidents are always occurring in 

♦ The best thing to apply to very severe burns is warm oil 
It as effectually excludes th& air from the wounds as cotton 
wool, and does not stick to them and produce agonizing pain 
and mortification, as that often does. Warm oil is now used 
for severe burns in ^ the hospitals. It should be put on 
gently with a feather, and great care must be taken that it is 
not made too hot. Linen bandages should then be loosely 
wrapped round ; and from time to time these must be taken 
off, and the oil-dressing renewed. 
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poor families where the mother is obliged to go 
out/' observed Mrs. Trevor. " I think it would 
be a good thing if we had something like those 
crSches they have abroad, some place where 
young children could be received and kept in 
safety while their mothers are unavoidably ab- 
sent." 

"It would," said Mr. Trevor; "but as we 
have no nuns to take charge of them, I do not 
see how it is to be effected." 

I suggested that it might be made a means of 
maintenance for two or three poor elderly 
women in each parish, if they were paid so much 
a week to receive and take care of young 
children while their mothers went to work ; the 
expense being defrayed, as in the foreign 
criches, by subscription. 

Mr. Trevor agreed that the plan would be a 
good one ; and determined to try it, if he could 
raise funds. ^ 

" I cannot," said he, " support everything. 
I bear nearly all the expense of the different 
schools now." 

" I hope, Edgar," said his wife, " you told 
Dr. Garston to send to our house for anything 
the poor child requires ? " 

" Certainly I did, my dear, but we can give 
no help now ; nothing can alleviate the poor 
little thing's suffering but time. If she lives 
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she will want nourishing food and wine. I left 
word she was to have anything she wanted from 
the Eectory, be it what it might. Here comes 
Ellen — I hear her little feet. Poor child ! how 
she will grieve for her little favourite ! " 

Light and graceful as a fawn Ellen bounded 
in, and took her usual place on her father's 
knee. He folded her close to him ; I saw he 
was thanking God his child was not torn from 
him. He looked at her white frock, and 
said, 

^' Sibylla, as soon as we begin fires put Ellen 
into stuff or silk." 

'' Why, papa ? " 

" They are warmer and safer, my Ellen. 
There is half a glass of wine for you, and a 
biscuit. Drink the wine off at once ; you have 
had a long walk. There, eat your biscuit." 

" I am not faint, papa ; I am not a bit tired ; 
and you know I've had my tea since I came 
home." 

** Never mind, eat it, and then I'll tell you 
something." 

^* Some hews — some good news ! Oh, papa, 
what is it? Tell me now." But seeing his 
grave face, she said, '^ I'm afraid it's bad news. 
You're not ill, papa, are you ? " 

" No, my darling, but I have bad news to tell 
you about poor little Anne Green. She has set 
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her pinafore on fire, and is very much burnt ; 
Dr. Garston thinks she will die." 

Ellen laid her face against her father's 
shoulder, and wept ; her little frame shook with 
the vehemence of her sorrow. Her father 
kissed her, stroked her hair, and petted her; 
but she was not to be comforted. At last we 
carried her to bed, where, after awhile, she 
cried herself to sleep. 

She woke the next morning as gay as usual, 
and gave me my accustomed kiss ; but in a few 
moments she remembered what had happened 
the night before, and began to fret. To comfort 
her, I told her Anne would be far better off than 
if she had lived, for she would go to God, and 
become an angel. 

"Yes," said she, still crying, "but God has 
got plenty of angels, and I didn't want him to 
take Anne." 

I told her that was a wrong thought — God 
must know best ; but I could not reconcile her 
to the thought of Anne's dying, and of her being 
burnt to death. 

To divert her mind her father ordered the 
carriage, and we drove over to Keswick for two 
or three days. The novelty of the scene, the 
riding up Skiddaw on a pony, and the rowing 
upon the lake at Derwentwater, changed the 
current of her ideas ; but her first thought every 
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morning, her last words as she lay down at 
night, were, '* I wonder how poor little Anne 
is?" 

We hired a boat, and rowed on the lake by 
moonlight. Resting on our oars, it was sweet 
to hear the sound of a laugh or shout echoed 
and reverberated from the surrounding moun- 
tains. As we listened to the reverberation, a 
strain of low soft music swelled louder and 
louder, and the mountains took up and repeated 
the strain. When we got home to our inn, we 
made inquiries about the minstrel. 

He was a poetical-minded tallow-chandler in 
Keswick. 

Southey was from home, and we were not 
fortunate enough to see him ; but we saw the 
waterfall he has immortalized in those playful 
verses, 

" How does the water come down at Lodore ? " 

rode on mountain ponies as far up the wild 
savage pass at the head of the lake as the rock- 
ing stone, and then returned home, the noontide 
sun blazing over and brightening the fair valley 
of St. John. 

Ellen's first question on reaching the Rectory 
was, " How is Anne Green ? " 

The servant replied she was better. Dr. 
Garston thought she could not live^ but she suf-^ 
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fered little now. Ellen begged hard to go and 
see her ; and, while Mrs. Trevor went into the 
house, we accompanied the Rector to Thomas 
Green's cottage. 

Poor little Anne was in bed ; her face was 
pale, but calm and composed, and she said every- 
body was very good in sending her things. She 
smiled when she saw Ellen, but was too weak to 
utter more than a few words. We did not stay 
long, but Ellen was comforted by seeing her 
little friend lying so quiet and still, and hearing 
she did not suffer so much now. 

The next day, as we were walking on the high 
road, Mr. Milwood passed on horseback. Ellen 
called to him. 

" Can't stay, dearie," he called out to her ; 
" little Anne fancies oranges, and there are none 
to be had hereabouts ; Vm going to Kendal for 
some. Good-bye." He clapped spurs to his 
horse and vanished. 

I wondered how many other men would have 
ridden twenty miles merely to gratify the fancy 
of a sick village child I Doubtless, when he 
who gave only a cup of cold water shall be re- 
warded, that errand of mercy will not be for- 
gotten. Mr. Milwood might be odd and pecu- 
liar, but his wife had a right to feel proud 
of her husband's benevolent and unselfish cha- 
racter. 
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There is much more kindness in country vil- 
lages in the north of England than exists either 
in towns or in hamlets near London — where no- 
body knows anyone out of their own clique, and 
one might be burnt to death in one's house, or 
die untended of cholera, before anybody took 
the trouble to come and see after one. In our 
secluded, out-of-the-world valleys, we trouble 
ourselves little about forms and ceremonies. No 
matter whether a person be known or unknown, 
rich or poor, he wants 'help and he must have 
it. We take an interest in everybody ; and if 
we do gossip a little, and even talk a little scan- 
dal, we make up for it by kindn^^s in the hour 
of sickness and sorrow. We all hang together 
like a cluster of bees, and if you oflfend one of 
us, you'll have the whole swarm about your ears. 

The birth of the Squire's eldest son is a 
matter of the deepest importance to us, and 
we can't sleep in our beds till we've seen the 
young heir, and pronounced whom he is like. 
We have the greatest anxiety to know whe- 
ther Mrs. Milwood's new-born baby is a son or a 
daughter, and when Emma Ashton is to be mar- 
ried — although we shake our heads, and say we 
hope she won't go on as Miss Lucy did. Dame 
Trotter's cow getting bogged on the fell, and 
breaking its leg, furnishes us with conversation 
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for a week ; and if anybody is sick, the whole 
village has some remedy to propose^ and some 
trifling mark of sympathy to offer. 

Little Anne enjoyed her oranges ; they allayed 
the feverish thirst from which she suffered. No 
sooner was this known than everybody that 
went to Kendal, poor or rich, brought back one 
or more oranges for poor Anne Green. It was a 
time of feasting for the whole family, for she 
could not eat the tenth part of the good things 
that were given her. The Milwoods and the 
Garstons sent her a share of their dinner every 
day. From the Rectory she had port wine, 
jellies, and blanc-mange. But no care could save 
her ; she gradually sank and died, without much 
apparent suffering, about three weeks after the 
accident. 

As Ellen had been in some degree prepared 
for her death, the shock was not so great as that 
of her accident, but she wept a good deal. I 
thought it would soothe her to see the dead 
child ; and Mr. Trevor, having ascertained that 
her features were not disfigured by the death- 
struggle, consented to her accompanying me to 
look at the corpse. 

Every child ought to be in this way fami- 
liarized with death; for it is terrible to look on 
it for the first time in the person of a beloved 
friend. 
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Little Anne had been a pretty child — now in 
death she was beautiful. An inexpressible air 
of peace and repose rested upon her counte- 
nance: her dark hair and eyebrows made her 
fair face look like wax-work. A smile hovered 
on the half-closed lips, and her head was turned 
a little to one side, as if in sleep. 

" Oh ! she is beautiful I How happy she 
looks ! Anne, my dear Anne !" said Ellen, weep- 
ing as she bent down and kissed the dead 
child's cheek. 

She recoiled from the cold marble touch. 
Coming along, I had warned her how it would 
be ; but she had not been able to realize it. 

Now in my turn I bent down and kissed little 
Anne's brow, and then Mrs. Green kissed her, 
and her next sister Mary; and when Ellen 
saw us do so without shrinking, she first 
touched the cold face once or twice with her 
hand, and then kissed it. She was awed, not 
frightened. 

^' She's an aangel noo, oour Anne," said the 
poor father, as tears rolled down his rough face ; 
** yan can tell that by her smile." 

" She does look beautiful," said Ellen — ''like 
herself, and yet — I don't know how — but dif- 
ferent." 

" The mortal has put on immortality," said 
the mother, with a quivering lip — " that's it, 
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Miss Ellen. She is an aangel noo, and she 
looks like yan." 

Ellen came away from the house, as I foresaw 
she would, soothed and comforted. But she 
had witnessed the great change ; had seen a 
laughing child, first confined to a sick bed, 
then dead, stiff, and cold. I fancied that she 
was never again the same careless child she had 
been ; that thoughts of the unseen world, and 
feelings she wanted words to express, thence- 
forth blended with the gay imaginations of a 
happy childhood. From that time there was a 
graver shade upon her brow, a dreamier ex- 
pression in her soft eyes. The child had 
stepped over the threshold' of life, and caught a 
glimpse of the mysteries beyond. 

The autumn passed quickly. Its principal 
event was the departure of Mr. Small, and the 
arrival of his successor, the Rev. Theophilus 
Bingham. 

The new curate in no way resembled the old 
one. Mr. Small had been devoted to the ladies, 
— Mr. Bingham was devoted to religion. At last 
Mr. Trevor had a curate after his own heart, 
and I really believe Mr. Bingham's zeal was 
sincere. He eschewed balls and plays, held all 
amusements to be profane, considered cards as 
inventions of the devil, and thought it a sinful 
waste of time to read anything except sermons, 
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commentaries on the Scriptures, religious tracts, 
and the Bible. Now, between him and Mr. 
Trevor, our missionary meetings flourished ; the 
schools overflowed with children ; people came 
from far and near to hear his sermons, and Mr. 
Trevor was well nigh beat at his own weapons ; 
for the curate, being a younger man, was more 
strict in his ideas, and went even farther than 
he did. 

Many were the erring sheep he fancied he 
brought back to the fold ; many the heathens 
he converted. Foremost among them came 
Lucy Ashton. She had never been remarkably - 
fond of dress or society. Now, as far as her 
aunt would allow, she wholly withdrew from 
one, and studied a quakerish simplicity in the 
other. She rose at four in the morning to read 
her Bible, kept a girls' school in her bed-room 
from seven till nine, and spent the rest of the 
morning in going about among the poor, reading 
good books, and making herself disagreeable to 
her family, whom she treated as lost reprobates, 
unworthy of a saint's notice; and the evening in 
falling asleep, from sheer exhaustiou, over some 
religious book which she persisted in attempting 
to read, though it continually fell from her 
hand upon the floor, as she nodded and dropped 
asleep over it. 

If Mrs. Milwood ventured a remonstrance^ in 
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the mildest tone, tears came into Lucy's eyes, 
and she left the room, saying, "that in this 
world the children of God must expect per- 
secution." 

She looked upon a request to practise her 
music as ** a martyrdom," and on the slightest 
interference with her will as cruel oppres- 
sion. 

What she called religion occupied her mind 
so completely as to prevent her from fulfilling 
any one of life's duties. 

Thus, when Mrs. Milwood was confined, Lucy 
had no time to nurse her. She had to walk 
three miles and back every day to teach the 
village girls at Ribblesdale, who, she averred, 
were sadly neglected; and she once left her 
aunt in violent spasms, while she went to 
put a child in the village into a warm bath, 
which could have been equally well done by its 
mother. 

Poor Emma was left entirely to herself. Lu- 
cy's time was far too valuable to be wasted in 
cultivating the carnal affections of the heart. 
Mrs. Milwood was kept at home by her young 
children, and Emma was left to stroll alone 
without any companion — for Lucy's religion ab- 
solved her from all family duties. 

She had been even-tempered ; she now grew 
irritable, ill-natured, and disobliging. If any 
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of her family complained of her altered ways, 
she cast up her eyes to heaven, and " hoped the 
Lord would enable her to forgive her persecu- 
tors. She did but suffer as the saints did of 
old." 

Mrs. Mil wood said, " She verily believed Lucy 
thought there were only three good people in 
the world — Mr. Trevor, Mr. Bingham, and 
herself." 

There are hundreds — probably thousands — 
who could bear the same testimony as I do to a 
false, mistaken, Puritanical zeal having extin- 
guished every spark of natural affection in their 
children's hearts, and made once happy homes 
miserable. But in this religious insanity — for I 
can call it nothing else — ^there is this one strange 
feature : however unpolite the saints are to people 
who are poor, and who do not go the same 
lengths as themselves, they take very good care 
not to affront the rich, from whom something 
may be gained. 

Lucy treated her uncle and aunt Milwood as 
heathens, for she knew they could give her no 
fortune, and that they would not turn her out 
of their house, let her do what she would ; but 
she professed a greater affection than ever for 
the aunt who had promised to leave her fortune 
to her, although she, too, was yet " in the bonds 
of darkness and the gall of iniquity," and 
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never even threw out a hint that she con- 
sidered her unconverted, though she was far 
from being so self-denying a woman as Mrs. 
Milwood. 

She, good soul, took it as she took all things, 
in a spirit of kindness. " Lucy is young," said 
she, " and the young are apt to go into ex- 
tremes. This over- enthusiasm is very annoying, 
but in time it will pass away." 

As I remained, in the language of Mr. Bing- 
ham and Lucy, " unregenerated," I went on in 
my old ways, teaching the Sunday-schools on 
the Sabbath, more because it was Mr. Trevor's 
wish that I should do so, than for any great 
good I saw my going there did, or any delecta- 
tion it gave me ; and instructing Ellen on the 
week-days, wasting my time in vain conver- 
sations, and reading " sinful books of amuse- 
ment, which could not benefit my immortal 
soul," as Lucy told me when we occasionally 
met in the lanes — she with her pocket-bible in 
her hand, I with a volume of Scott, Wordsworth, 
or Byron. 

In my quiet mode of existence, reading and 
the beautiful scenery around me constituted my 
chief pleasures. The only variety in my life 
arose from the changing aspect* of nature. The 
gay flower-garden was brilliant no longer. The 
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annuals had grown straggling and shabby, and 
were covered with dry capsules, that had shed 
their seeds instead of blossoms. Here and there 
from the side stems bloomed some tiny, half- 
sized flower, which Ellen and I gathered as a 
great treasure for the vase in the drawing-room. 
The frost had withered the brilliant hue of the 
scarlet geraniums, and blackened the leaves of 
the dahlias and French marigolds, and the tender 
shrubs were almost bare of foliage. The garden 
walks were mossy, wet, and dreary ; they were 
swept every morning, but every night the frost 
made the thin yellow and brown leaves fall by 
thousands, and littered them again. 

In the lanes, which but a short time since had 
been so beautiful with the rich hues of the fading 
leaves, and the gay berries in the hedges, it 
was even worse. Everything looked damp and 
dreary. The long grass on either side was wet 
with heavy dew that never dried all day; the 
middle of the road was a mass of mud from the 
trampling of horses and carts, and the path- 
ways were ancle-deep in wet, brown, dead 
leaves, while the trees and hedges were quite 
naked. 

But Ellen and I continued our walks notwith- 
standing. We had the jointed wooden soles of 
the country fastened to our boots — a sort of 
clog far superior to any American overshoes or 
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French galoshes ever invented — and defied 
wet fields or muddy lanes to harm us. 

When the leaves had fairlv fallen, and winter 
set in, the country acquired a new beauty. 
Thousands of sparkling little rills bubbled up by 
the roadsides, in the plantations, on all hands, 
singing wild melodies of their own. The grey 
stone walls common to the country were gay 
with mosses, lichens, and ferns of infinite variety. 
Every hedge-bank was similarly adorned ; and 
the doddered boughs of the pollard-trees which 
abound near us were verdant as ever — not 
with their own foliage, but with the long, glossy, 
pendent leaves of the maiden hair. Stagshorn- 
moss, and other varieties new to me, some 
singular in form, some brilliant in colour, 
covered rock, and bank, and fell, and carpeted 
the leafless woods. 

Then winter came, and flung over the naked 
boughs a robe of spotless white. The sun came 
out, and, slightly thawing the snow that loaded 
the branches, transformed the icicles into pen- 
dants that glittered like diamonds. The frozen 
lake looked dark and glassy in the centre, where 
hundreds of men and boys were skating, while 
the edges were still partially white with snow. 
Across the white mountains the changing rack 
of clouds in the sky cast an endless variety of 
shadows, from the deepest blue to the faintest 
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grey ; and their far peaks glowed with a pale 
rose colour in the rays of the sun. 

I pointed out this bright pale-pink snow in 
the distance to Ellen, as we walked briskly 
along the lake-side one day, endeavouring to 
make the blood circulate in our half-frozen limbs. 

We returned by the Thwaite, and I called 
there to ask Mr. Milwood if he could enlighten 
me as to its cause. He was a well-read man, 
notwithstanding his crotchets, and I thought 
was the likeliest person in the neighbourhood 
to afford me the information I desired. 

Mrs. Milwood's ample face beamed with 
satisfaction as I propounded my inquiry. No- 
thing pleased her so much as anything which 
tended to give consequence to Jehonadab. 

*' I cannot," replied Mr. Milwood, " under- 
take to tell you whether the appearance you 
observe is really red snow, or merely the refrac- 
tion of the sun's rays ; for I have been some 
time speculating on the subject myself, and can- 
not decide. I have ridden or walked in the 
direction of those rose-tinted mountains every 
day, at different times of the day, for the last 
week, and they always appear the same hue. 
All I can say is, I agree with you that their 
appearance is singularly beautiful." 

Then he fetched a volume of arctic travels, 
and read Ellen an account of the red snow, in 
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which its colour is attributed to the presence of 
a minute red fungus. The book stated that it 
was sometimes seen m Europe in long and severe 
frosts. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Not long afterwards Wordsworth paid his threat- 
ened visit to the Rectory. He had a friend 
with him, to whom he was showing the beauties 
of the neighbourhood. They had just been to 
look at the Thwaite,' and were going up to 
Trevor-Court Hall, and the village on the 
mountain side that overhung it. In this country 
a fine view from your house is a sort of letter of 
introduction ; whoever has friends staying with 
him carries them to see all the remarkable views. 
The owner can do no less than oflFer luticheon, 
dinner, or tea, whichever happens to be at hand, 
to a party who have come eight, ten, or twenty 
miles to look at the prospect from his house — 
of which, of course, he is not a little proud. 
He escorts them to different points in his 
grounds from whence it may be seen to the 
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best advantage, while his wife or daughters con- 
trive a meal ; for the butcher often lives on the 
opposite side of the lake, or two miles off at 
least. This view recalls others on such a per- 
son's property. " Dear ! do you know him ? " 
asks the surprised host. " To be sure ; he*s my 
oldest friend ! " Then follows a discussion on 
the friend and his family, and their tastes ; and 
that leads to books, and sketching, and fishing, 
and heaven knows what ; and by the time the 
lady of the house has brought all her resources 
to bear, and got up a decent repast, and the 
visitors have seen all the beauties of the place, 
the party have found out that they have so many 
common acquaintance, friends, tastes, and pur- 
suits, that they are quite at home with one 
another. 

The unceremonious meal to which they now 
sit down increases the intimacy. Its deficiencies 
are laughed at merrily, and stories are told of droll 
attempts to make up a dinner at some other 
place when a hungry party of sight-seers came 
in ; and by the time it is oyer, and the guests' 
carriage stands at the door, visitors and visited 
are become the best friends in the world. They 
shake hands at parting as if they had known 
each other fifty years, the guests invite their 
hosts to come soon and see their views ; the in- 
vitation is accepted, the visit returned, and this 
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casual acquaintance ripens into a sincere and 
cordial friendship. It was in this way the 
Trevors made Wordsworth's acquaintance. 

Soon after the poet and his friend had entered, 
Mr. Trevor was called out of the room on busi- 
ness ; he excused himself to his visitors, saying 
he would return to luncheon, and meantime 
would leave them to the care of Mrs. Trevor 
and Miss Neville ; departing with an expressive 
glance at me, which I translated thus, " Mind, 
you talk ! " 

Thus reminded of my duty, I did my best. I 
spoke to Wordsworth of the extreme beauty of 
the snow-clad mountains and valleys. 

" Yes," said he, " winter is beautiful among 
the hills, but I always regret the coming of 
frost, and snow too, for it spoils the exquisite 
loveliness of the ferns and mosses that mantle 
every old crag and wall. But perhaps you have 
not noticed them ? " 

" Indeed I have," I answered ; then I told 
him of my visit to a little tarn on the mountain 
side, and how surprised I had been at the ex- 
quisite and peculiar beauty with which, in the 
absence of all shrubs, the vivid brilliance and 
variety of hues of the lichens on the crags in- 
vested it, and how I marvelled at their multi- 
tude of shades, from the brightest emerald 
to a. green that was almost black in its rich 
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depth of colour, and from golden yellow to deep 
olive. 

He smiled approval. " Ah," said he, " you 
understand then the beauty I lament. I confess 
I cannot help half feeling sorry, when the snow 
melts, to see the ferns and lichens all dead." 

" But they do not die ! " I said, in a doubt- 
ing tone, thinking I ought not to contradict the 
poet on his own ground. 

" Not exactly, certainly. But their beauty is 
gone for the year. It is the same thing." 

I mentioned the pink appearance of the snow 
on the mountains at the head of the lake, and 
asked him if he knew its cause. 

'*No," said he, " I have often seen it before. 
I do not exactly know whether it is red snow, 
or merely the refraction of the light. The eflFect 
is very beautiful." 

We conversed on various local subjects — Mrs. 
Trevor, according to custom, saying little — till 
the Rector returned, when we all went to lunch- 
eon, and the conversation became general. 

Mr. Trevor spoke of Grassmere lake, above 
which stood the poet's old house, and whose 
little churchyard is the one described in the Ex- 
cursion. He told him how I had tried to find 
upon the tombstones the names of the persons 
whose histories he had related, and had found 
some of them ; and how we had afterwards 
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walked up to look at a curious double cottage, 
which I had ever since been longing to possess." 
' " Ah ! " said Wordsworth, shaking his head 
at me, " you would soon tire of it, Miss Neville. 
I was born in this country, and do not wish to 
leave it ; but every year I see people come and 
take houses, allured by the extreme beauty of 
the scenery, and tire heartily of them after 
a short time. The fact is, human beings 
require society. Few people can live without 
it." 

" Miss Neville thinks she could, if she had 
that cottage, the boat to row on the lake, and 
the pony and pony-carriage that go with it. It is 
well she has not seven thousand pounds at this 
moment, for I feel convinced they would go in 
their purchase," said Mr. Trevor, smiling. 

" Is that what they ask for it ? " said Words- 
worth ; " why, I believe it cost fifteen thousand. 
Its builder owned to that. It was the second 
cottage he built on the same site. He never 
would say what the first cost him, and he 
destroyed all the bills, but I fancy the two cost 
little less than thirty thousand pounds. It was 
a strange gimcrack kind of a house ; and what 
is this after all ? — a damp, uninhabitable sort of a 
place." 

"It is very pretty, Mr. Woodsworth," said 
I. 
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" Pretty ? Ah, yes, but no comfort. What's 
the use of a long underground passage between 
two houses? It is, properly speaking, neither 
two houses nor one. Who would like to have 
one part, while somebody else occupied the 
other? Pretty comfort! — where the servants 
ascend to their bedroom through a trap-door, 
and pull their stairs up after them. And, pray, 
what do you think of the public bedrooms, Miss 
Neville?" 

He alluded to the fact that there were two 
wide recesses opposite to each other on the large 
landing-place, which the women who showed us 
over the house averred " did very well for gen- 
tlemen when the house was full/' Bethinking 
me of this, and determined not to give up my 
cottage, I replied, "They would do very well 
for gentlemen." 

An amused expression flitted over his face, 
and he replied, 

" Yes ; but then you must ensure the gentle- 
men's having always left their landing-place 
bedrooms before the ladies want to come down- 
stairs to breakfast. No, no. Miss Neville ! That 
double cottage might strike a romantic young 
lady's fancy, but it would be a wretched abode. 
In fact, it is so ; for nobody stays there — not 
even the proprietor. The house, too, is very 
damp, for that large pollard keeps all the sun 
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off it. If the house were mine, I should cut 
that oak down the first thing." 

" That beautiful old tree 1 Oh, Mr. Words- 
worth ! " 

" It does seem a pity— especially when one 
considers that the house was built for the sake 
of that very tree. Nevertheless, down it should 
go ; I hate a damp house, and I like sunshine. 
Take my word for it, you wouldn't stay long 
there if you had it, beautiful as I admit its situ- 
ation to be." 

I asked him if what I had heard was true, 
'^ that he, who had seen both, said the English 
lakes equalled those of Switzerland and Italy in 
beauty ? " 

^* They are not so large," said he, " and there- 
fore the scenery is not of course on so magnifi- 
cent a scale here as abroad. But I consider that 
our own are equally beautiful, and for this rea- 
son : the human eye is so constituted that it 
can only embrace a certain sphere of vision — all 
beyond that is, as it were, lost to it. To in- 
stance the lake of Constance : no human eye 
can take it all in at a glance. We see only a 
part of it at a time, but we can see our English 
lakes, with their surrounding shores and moun- 
tains, in one view ; therefore, to our limited 
range of vision they are equally beautiful, 
though less grand." 
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Then he inquired after the Miss Hopes. 

"I ought to call there," said he, "but I 
really have not time to-day. Tell them I mean 
to call soon, Mr. Trevor, if you please. I do 
reverence those four sisters ; they are a blessing 
to the whole neighbourhood — thoroughly, unos- 
tentatiously good. There is nothing I reverence 
more than a good woman. True goodness is 
worth all the talent and genius in the world." 

He rose, bade us a kind good-bye, and de- 
parted with his friend. 

We had been to see the double cottage upon 
Grassmere lake early in the autumn, and Ellen 
and her governess, both " being young and fool- 
ish" — as, no doubt, the poet thought, though 
he was too polite to say so — ^had chased each 
other through the underground passage by which 
the two parts were connected, and agreed it 
would be very pleasant to live there, and pay 
visits to one another, when the former should 
be grown up. 

It was externally a pretty, modern Gothic, 
fanciful little building, amply decorated with 
gables, and carved wooden pendants edging 
them ; and equally fancifully and tastefully fitted 
up within, but unquestionably in a cockney 
taste. The whole dwelling was full of strange 
contrivances. The little drawing-room looked 
across the lawn and on the silver lake below.' 
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The dining-room was spacious and handsome, 
and there we were told the owner, who was an 
invalid, chiefly lived when he inhabited the cot- 
tage. We were shown his bed in the small 
study into which it opened. 

^' But where on earth does he wash and 
dress ? " said I. 

A spring was touched, and up from the floor 
rose a washing-stand, and all necessary appur- 
tenances. 

In one of the gables was a bedroom like our 
little school-room at home ; but as the window 
was very high up, the dressing-table and glass 
stood on a platform to which one ascended by 
a flight of steps. Behind the bed, which stood 
in an alcove, after the French fashion, was a 
sort of passage ; it served to hang clothes in ; 
and as there was also a door which opened close 
to the bed-head, a servant could stand in the 
doorway and help her fellow to make the bed, 
thereby obviating the necessity for moving it 
out of the recess — which was rather a difficult 
feat, inasmuch as it exactly filled it. Water 
was laid on to all the bedrooms, and, as it was 
built on the side of a hill, the garden walks 
were level with the window of the upper cot- 
tage. We went through one of them as di- 
rected, and followed a path leading to a bath 
in the open air. It was, in fact, a large stone 
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tank, full of fresh, pellucid water, supplied by 
pipes, and could be emptied at pleasure by ano- 
ther set. The water was invitingly clear, and 
full of gold fish darting about. This sylvan 
bath-room was closely walled in by a high hedge 
of close-clipped evergreen-privet, and, when the 
entrance-door that led to it was closed, was as 
private as any bedroom. Ellen and I agreed it 
was charming, and that when we had the cot- 
tage we would take it in turns to bathe there 
every day. 

Those were passing fancies, such as flit over 
and amuse the minds of the young for a mo- 
ment, even while they are well aware they can 
never be realised, nor even really desire that 
they should. However, then I really admired 
and longed for that pretty garden and the double 
house. Now, in my matron experience, I should 
agree with Wordsworth that it was most con- 
veniently inconvenient. By-the-bye, the poet 
was in an error when he said the maids drew 
their staircase up after them. They could do so, 
but the chief secondary use of the stairs was, 
after the servants had entered their bedroom, to 
be pulled by means of some machinery against 
the crockery and plate closet, which they thereby 
effectually protected ; as no one could remove 
them unless they knew how to touch the spring. 
What would have happened to the poor maids 
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in case of fire, or had they been suddenly called 
up in the night by the illness of any of the 
family, I did not in those verdant days think of 
inquiring. 

When Wordsworth had departed, and I sat 
by myself, I reflected on the strong practical 
good sense that marked all his conversation. 

" Well," said Mrs. Trevor in the evening, 
** how do you like Wordsworth on further ac- 
quaintance ? " 

" Very much," I answered. " What strikes 
me most in him is the practical, business-like 
way in which he looks at everything. One 
would hardly judge him to be a poet from his 
conversation. He does not seem to have much 
romance in him. Even in his admiration of the 
scenery of the country, he seems to think com- 
fort ought to be far more studied than the pic- 
turesque." 

**And so it ought," returned Mr. Trevor. 
" A comfortable house is a far more important 
item in a man's happiness than a beautiful 
country. I question, if Wordsworth had his life 
to begin over again, whether he would live at 
the lakes, much as he admires them. I think he 
would choose, instead, the vicinity of some large 
town, where he could have more society — ^be 
more in the way of what is going on in the world." 

"He must have enough society, I should 
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think/' rejoined I. " Miss Dora Wordsworth told 
me that, in summer they had sometimes a hun- 
dred visitors a-day." 

" Yes, chance visitors most of them. But by 
society I mean neighbours and friends^ — not mere' 
tourists and lion-hunters." 

" I cannot," said I, " fancy the poet of the 
lakes living anywhere but among them. It was 
this wondrously beautiful scenery that was 
Wordsworth's inspiration." 

*' It was," answered the Rector; " and though 
I admire his poems extremely, I suppose you 
will be horrified if I say I think them, like his 
conversation, more intellectual and practical 
than imaginative. These hills and dales, as you 
say, have been his inspiration. He has lived 
amongst them all his life, and has contemplated 
nature under every aspect, with the deepest 
feeling for her grandeur and beauty, and the 
observant and retentive eye of the painter ; and 
he has considered human life in a variety of 
phases, and reflected upon it deeply. I consider 
him more of a philosopher than a heaven-born, 
imaginative poet. His individuality is intense. 
He never loses sight of himself; his poetry is 
simply a glass in which his mind is, as it were, 
reproduced — his own reflections upon nature 
and man cast into the form of verse. If he had 
not chosen to be a poet, I think he would have 
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been equally eminent as a mathematician or 
metaphysician, for unquestionably his Bjind is of 
the very highest order. His poetry appeals less 
to the imagination and the passions, and more 
to the intellect, than any that I know, except 
Milton's. His works are the result of long 
study, and of quiet, patient thought ; their power 
of painting is sometimes marvellous — ^but he has 
not the boundless wealth of imagery that cha- 
racterizes Shelley or Keats." 

Popular sayings may be vulgar, but they are 
always based on truth, for they contain the ex- 
perience of ages. " Every sweet has its sour " 
was one that I was daily reminded of at Trevor- 
Court Rectory. 

For the first time in my existence, I lived 
without restraint. I had no Lady Tanner or 
Miss Tanner to freeze me by a look into a re- 
membrance of " my position." No Aunt Joan 
to limit my powers and gauge my capabilities 
according to the chart she had laid down of my 
character — to turn it wilfully wrong side out- 
wards, and then complain there was no beauty 
in the tapestry. I could shew myself what I 
was. I was free to cultivate any taste or talent 
I desired. I mixed on equal terms with vigor- 
ous* and original minds. I lived in a country 
that realized all my wildest conceptions of pic- 
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turesque loveliness ; my senses were steeped to 
the full in beauty, and I revelled in the magni- 
ficence of nature all the more from its contrast 
to the dreary waste around White Cross. Morn- 
ing and noonday — twilight and evening — night, 
with her great white moon and myriads of stars 
— the seasons as they rolled — ^11 invested it with 
some new and peculiar charm, unobserved and 
undreamed of before. 

I, who had been so desolate, who had deemed 
myself the most wretched of God's creatures, 
because my aunt Joan had prevented my forming 
a happy marriage — because I was debarred the 
common charities of life — because I had no mo- 
ther that loved me, no affectionate brothers and 
sister, no homey and no home-love — found all these 
among strangers. 

To my kind and gentle mistress I attached 
myself more and more every day. It was evi- 
dent that she liked me — that she found my 
presence a comfort, a support, a protection. 
Though she was the elder, she clung to me 
much as a younger sister might to a beloved 
elder one; consulting me about every little inci- 
dent that occurred. Her past life she veiled 
wholly from me. With that I had nothing to 
do. The present she shared with me like a sister. 

Could I avoid loving her? Was it strange 
that I was grateful, I who had never been 
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treated before/ but as a dependent slave ? And 
yet I could not shut my eyes to the glaring in- 
consistencies in her character. The more I loved 
her for her kindness to myself, the more I 
blamed her for her coldness and want of love for 
her only son. I wondered at her scrupulous 
avoidance of all reference to the past, at the 
intense humility which made her seem to think 
everybody better than herself, and shrink from 
them as if overpowered by a sense of inferiority, 
and I wearied myself in vain to find the key to 
all these enigmas. 

Ellen, too, with her soft, serious eyes, her 
gentle playfulness, her loving, affectionate dis- 
position, twined herself round my very heart. 
A cold chill came over me whenever I reflected 
that some day she would be grown up, and then 
all this happiness would come suddenly to an 
end. My engagement — the cord which had 
bound all these sweet flowers into one fragrant 
bouquet — would be broken, and the blossoms fall 
to the ground, there to lie severed and faded. 
I shuddered whenever I thought of exchanging 
the love, the easy, pleasant intercourse of 
Trevor-Court, for an ungenial abode in some 
great house where no talent could win respect, 
no moral qualities secure affection. Sometimes 
I pictured to myself a future little less dreary. 
A cheap lodging, with its utter solitude; my 
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books and fire my only companions. Perhaps, if 
my landlady were very good-natured, I might be 
allowed to keep a dog. Poor substitutes for 
Mrs. Trevor's gentle smiles, for Ellen's affec- 
tionate caresses ! And one of these two I knew 
must be my fate, whenever I should leave the 
Eectory. 

The idea was so painful that I repressed it 
whenever it came across me. I would not think 
•of this dreary future, which common sense told 
me was my probable one. If I thought of the 
future at all, I would tint it, after my own fancy, 
with the brightest, gayest hues ; and, meanwhile, 
I would enjoy the present. 

The Christmas holidays were drawing near, 
and I expected, of course, that Harry would join 
his parents in Paris. I hoped he would, for I 
thought the more he was separated from Richard, 
the less opportunity there would be for the 
Rector and his wife to shew that strange, unna- 
tural preference of a nephew before their own 
son, which so cruelly wounded the boy's feelings ; 
but I heard no hint to that effect. 

On the contrary, as the time of the lad's re- 
turn drew near, Mr. and Mrs. Trevor spoke 
with evidently repressed pleasure of " soon 
seeing dear Harry again." 

" Does not Mr. Henry Trevor join his parents 
in Paris ? " I could not help asking. 
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"No," replied the Rector, "my brother is 
not in very good health just now. He could 
not go much about with Harry, and he thinks 
Paris a bad place for a boy of his age. He is 
safer and better at Trevor-Court." 

I did not think so, but what business was it 
of mine ? 

I believe I have the organ of conscientious- 
ness very strongly developed, for 1 think it is to 
that that phrenologists refer a strict sense of 
justice. Nothing angers or irritates me more 
than to hear of oppression in any form, or to 
witness it. It used to make my blood boil, as a 
child, when I read of the Greek and Roman 
slaves ; it makes it boil now, old as I am, when 
I think of all man suffers at the hands of his 
fellow-man — of American and Spanish slaves, 
and of Russian serfs.* 

The Russians are but a semi-barbarous people 
even yet. Spain is an ill-governed, feeble coun- 
try, distracted by domestic convulsions. But for 
Americans ! — the degenerate descendants of 
men who, sharing the love of freedom which ani- 

♦ Since this was written the Emperor of Russia has earned 
for himself the honour and admiration of the world. He has 
freed the serfs. When will America follow so noble an ex- 
ample ? 

Alas! since this note went to press, the Czar has lost as 
much respect as he had won from all true hearts, by sanction- 
ing and rewarding the inhuman and barbarous assaults on the 
unarmed population of Warsaw, 
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mated Hampden and Cromwell, renounced home 
and country, and old ties, for religious and poli- 
tical freedom — for such a people to hold millions 
of brother men in bondage, merely on the plea 
that they are black, is to uphold laws written 
in blood and baptized in tears — is an outrage 
on civilization, on common sense, and on 
Christianity ! 

Let them forget the " Mayflower" ; keep no 
thanksgiving-day either for the landing of the 
pilgrim fathers or for the declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

Let them burn their bibles, shut up their 
churches, while they break all the laws of God, 
while they keep their brother men in bonds, 
while they burn alive, flog to death, and mutilate 
the slave ! 

Why are injustice and tyranny so deeply 
engrafted in human nature ? was a question that 
at Trevor- Court Rectory passing circumstances 
perpetually compelled me to ask. 

I have little to record of these particular 
holidays, beyond the fact) daily more patent, 
that Richard was an eyesore to his parents. It 
seems wrong even now to write it, but I often 
thought in those days — God forgive me if I 
thought wrong! — that they would have been 
glad of his death. I am certain Richard thought 
so too. 
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I grieved over the poor boy as I saw him 
walk about the house with that air of despond- 
ence and gloom. When I came into the 
drawing-room, and saw him lounging on the 
sofa, leaning his head upon his hands — or sitting, 
half double, on a chair, gazing into the fire, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, lost in his 
own sad thoughts — I used to wish I were 
his sister, that I might press him in my arms, 
gather him to my heart, rain kisses upon him! 
and make him feel that he was not utterly 
abandoned and unloved. I never loved Ellen 
so well as when I saw her go up to her moody 
brother, spring upon his knee, lay her cheek to 
his, twine her fingers in the rings of his dark 
hair, coax and fondle him, and charm away for 
the moment the demons of jealousy and un- 
happiness. 

She was the only one of the family who 
seemed to have one tender thought for him — 
who did not repulse his courtesy by indifference, 
his endeavours to please by coldness — who 
did not throw back his love with scorn. 

Mr. Trevor used to say, "That boy has no 
affection ; he never had." 

And I used to bite my lips, that I might not 
say, " Don't tell me so ; it is you who have been 
wanting in affection — you, his parents, who, 
instead of fostering, have thrown back his love. 
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The affections of the little tender baby grow 
with its growth, strengthen with its strength, 
when it has a real father, a real mother ; but 
yoQ have been step-parents, not parents, to him. 
Long before a child can speak, it understands 
your gestures, responds to your caresses, nestles 
its little head against you, holds out its little 
arms to be taken, and puts up its lips for a kiss. 
It returns all the love showered down upon it; but 
that poor boy has been an alien from his birth. 
From some cause, to me inscrutable, you have 
esteemed his coming into the world a curse, not 
a blessing. He has had no mother's tenderness, 
no father's love — met with nothing but coldness, 
aversion, hate ; and then you tax him with 
heartlessness — him with want of natural affec- 
tion ! " 

All this I thought — all this I had the greatest 
difficulty to prevent myself from saying, but for 
the question I continually put to myself, "Would 
it not do more harm thaii good to Richard ? '' 
I saw and felt that Mr. Trevor would dislike 
him still more if he thought and felt his wife's 
and his own unkindness were blamed by anyone. 
Nothing irritates more against their victims 
those who are conscious of doing wrong than 
the knowledge that others take their part and 
pity them. 

There was one comfort for Richard — one con- 
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solation for me. He was a boy, not chained 
down by custom and want of means to an un- 
genial and un'happy home ; he could work his 
way upwards to competence, happiness, and 
home. He could say, " I will marry, and forget 
the trials of my youth in a wife's devoted love, 
and in my children's aflfection." A woman can- 
not say this ; she can only endure and die. 

He often joined Ellen and me in our walks. 
No conversation on the subject of his parents' 
injustice and unkindness ever passed between us, 
but I believe he felt intuitively that I sympa- 
thized with him. Next to Ellen, he seemed to 
prefer me. Poor boy ! he had small choice. 

I endeavoured, in our conversations, to turn 
his thoughts to the glory of rising above and in 
spite of discouraging circumstances — to the 
nobility of self-exertion, of a course of strenuous 
action, having for its aim independence and 
fame. I stored my memory with instances of 
men who had risen from a low estate, and, amid 
great difficulties, to eminence and happiness ; 
and expatiated at large upon the superior 
advantages possessed by men who could fight 
their own way from discomfort and misery to 
happiness and peace — compared with women, 
who had no resource but to bear. 

" A woman's happiness," I said, " depended 
all her life upon others. If she had an unhappy 
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home, she could not make for herself a better. 
She could only exchange one painful position 
for another a little less painful, and go out as a 
governess. She could not marry unless she had 
the good fortune to have an offer from a man 
she could love. But a man could work his way 
up to fortune, and marry when he pleased ; he 
could ensure happiness and affection by faith- 
fully fulfilling the obligations he voluntarily con- 
tracted when he became a husband and father. 
I said I had never had a happy home, and had 
wished a thousand times that I had been a man, 
able to emigrate and seek fortune and happiness 
on the shores of the new world. 

And Richard's dark eye kindled, his bronze 
cheek flushed, a smile of pleasant anticipation 
chased the habitual melancholy expression from 
his face. How handsome he looked when he 
was animated, when the gloom left his brow, and 
his mouth lost that grim, set look of wrathful de- 
termination ! 
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